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N° MATTER how big a “big shot” 


gets in this world, he always 
has a supervisor. This is particularly 
true of the married American male. 
If you have any doubts about this, 
turn to page seven and read “Meet 
My Supervisor.” It will enlighten you 
on a phase of supervision you 
probably haven't noticed. 

And once you're wiser it may pay 
you to look into the matter of “How 
To Protect an Unpatentable Idea” 
beginning on page 15. Most manage- 
ment men have dozens of ideas on 
how to improve products or develop 
new ones. This article will help you 
get yours in motion. 

, 

This issue also features three items of unusual interest to every NAF 
club member. 

The first is a project sponsored by the latest winner of MANAGE'S 
“Management Team of the Month Award.” You'll find it on page 11. 

On page 34, Marion N. Kershner, NAF national executive vice president, 
addresses a letter to all NAF club members on a matter which concerns every 
club. 

In addition Emil Blase, national NAF director, has capsuled the big 
question of “Professional Status” in management into a brief but brilliant 
editorial which places the solution of the problem in the right laps. 

You'll also want to read “Formula For Reform,” a review of the effect 
of our inventions and industrial progress on the development of the U.S. and 
our society;. “Employee Mental Health,” and the second of a series of articles 
on public speaking entitled “Speech Formulas.” 


And for 1956, we wish you all “A Happy and Prosperous New Year.” 


(berncoen Coane 
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Ww” DON’T YOU make a New Year's resolution that you're going to 
earn twice as much money in 1956 as you did in 1955? 


(Those readers who just put their tongues in their cheeks and the ones 
who made the raspberry noises can now turn to the Miss Cheesecake photo and 
meditate for a few hours. The rest of us will continue the editorial session. ) 


I have mentioned this business of Management Teamwork to you before. 
We have discussed various phases of its application. Management Teams 
have become popular in business and industry. Even President Eisenhower 
is proud of the Management Team he quarterbacks. 


In getting around the country to visit with the members of our NAF teams, 
I have had the opportunity to talk with some enthusiastic converts. Converts 
that is, from the old go-it-alone style of managing to being a proud member 
of a Management Team. 


The NAF made a fine name training first-level supervisors to be better 
management men. Now the Association is achieving greater trophies by 
training groups of management men to work together. 


That’s the only way anybody can improve on a good management man: 
train his group to work as a Management Team. 


When you have that, you're really set. Your production is hitting new 
record highs. Your efficiency is going up-up-up. Your employee relations 
are fine. The community loves your company. You're building a better 
mousetrap. You're making more money because you're managing to produce 
more for less. 


When you save your company money, you're going to make more money. 
There’s no set rule about that. But if you’re doing a good job of managing 
a department that produces more improved products for less money and you 
aren't getting a fair shake in your take-home pay, then you had better start 
selling yourself to your boss. If that fails, then run some classified advertise- 
ments. Industry is beating the bushes to find conscientious management men 
with initiative who aren't content with yesterday's factory methods. 
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Over in Illinois, 1 found a Management Team with members taking home 
monthly bonus checks for amounts up to 80 per cent of the members’ base 
salaries. After three successful Management Team projects, executive man- 
agement offered its foremen and other departmental managers an opportunity 
to share in the savings. Those men have plenty of incentive now—but they 
proved themselves worthy of the privilege by building their Team. 


Here in Ohio is an NAF club which accomplished such great Management 
Team feats that after the third club project the company instituted a profit- 
sharing plan for management men who manage better than the company 
expects of them. 


A Management Team out West during the past five years has proved itself 
such a competent managing group that the company is making a healthier 
profit now than ever before—and the factory operations are generally left 
to the first-level supervisory management group. 


Plenty of executives got there because they were good team men. As 
individuals, they could not have accomplished so much. No individual could 
have. Individual accomplishments have limitations; team accomplishments 
do not. 


There are a lot of men in industry who will ask you, “What's your Man- 
agement Team activity netted you?” And your reply can be that you have 
a new car, a fine home, or three kids in college. 


Now about here, I want to make one thing clear. You're in management 
and depending on your own initiative and ability to help you make your way. 
You know that better than I. The closest you can come to collective security 
is to become a member of a productive Management Team and take your 
chances—pretty good chances—that your personal contributions will be 
recognized with a fatter sack of nuggets on payday. 


Any NAF Management Team would be delighted to help your Management 
‘Team get started on its New Year's resolution to make improvements. 
Until you do get started, you're just kidding yourself if you think you're 


fiddling away the boss’ money by letting the waste, scrap and inefficiency 
continue unabated. Brother, that's YOUR money! 











The VOICE of MANAGEMENT 





STEEL DEMAND 


“If steel is to remain a free industry in a free economy without govern- 
ment prodding or intervention, we will have to meet demand with an 
increase in ingot capacity of something on the order of about 4,000,000 
tons a year over the next decade and a half. This means about a 50 per cent 
increase for all of us in the next 15 years if the present relative capacities 
of steel companies are maintained.” Arthur B. Homer, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


CRITICISM 


“Altogether, if we look at the criticism alone, we seem to be in a very, 
very bad way and engaged in our decline and fall. But we should lift our 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh our help. We should occasionally 
mention something good about ourselves.” Herbert Hoover. 


SALESMANSHIP 


“Knowing all the answers doesn’t necessarily make a good salesman. 
One important fact often overlooked in today’s intensive sales training 
courses is that knowing too many answers may even be a handicap. For 
successful selling, a salesman must acquire one other art—that of being 
able to understand his customer's problems and to relate them to his product.” 
Henry Bach Associates, Inc., New York advertising agency. 


TURBOJET ERA 


“The turbojet era is only a few years away now and by the end of this 
year there will be a sizeable quantity of firm orders on the books of several 
companies. Having flown some 10,000 miles on the ill-fated Comet I, I am 
quite positive that the turbojet era will create one of the greatest trans- 
portation booms in history.” Robert H. Wood, editor of Aviation Weck. 
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IVE DAYS each week she super- 
F vices 25 females whose collective 
contribution to our modern civiliza- 
tion is the processing and packaging 
of dog biscuit. Evenings and week- 
ends, when not planning work 
schedules for the next day or week, 
she supervises the activities of two 
children and ME. My wife is a 
supervisor. 

Only a husband whose wife is a 
supervisor in a dog biscuit bakery 
can fully appreciate how deeply our 
world is going to the dogs. And I 
can unfailingly tell when she’s had 
a rough week—mine becomes invar- 
iably a rough weekend. A firm be- 
liever in those axioms, “Idle Hands 
Breed Trouble,” and “Man Was Born 
to Trouble and Woe,” my supervisor- 
wife manages with acquired adroit- 
ness to keep me occupied. 









Meet 
My Supervisor 


by J]. Handyman 


There are times, frankly, when I 
am amazed at her genius, although 
she does have her little foibles and 
because of these I have what you 
might call my “ups and downs.” I’m 
either up a ladder outside or inside 
the house, or somewhere below the 
foundation—either outside or in the 
cellar. And my wife long ago learned 
how to approach either the worker 
at the canine bakery or myself in an 
effort to get out production. She 
never orders me around. Sometimes 
I wish she would. My supervisor- 
wife prefaces all her demands with 
a friendly pat on my rounded shoul- 
der and the words: “Chuck, dear, I 
want you to do so-and-so when you 
get time.” She then proceeds to lay 
out the work and I wind up with so 
many chores I never have time. 

Long before that marital contre- 
temps of HIS and HERS became a 
field day for gagwriters and cartoon- 
ists, we each had our separate book- 
cases. As a small town lawyer my 
shelves bulged with classic crime, 
law and detective stories while the 
bookcase of my supervisor-wife held 
such heavy reading as, “Effective 
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Time Study,” and “Getting the Best 
From Employees,” and “Influencing 
Workers,” and “What Employees 
Think and How To Cope With It,” 
and “The Science of Management,” 
and “Common Sense and Managerial 
Decisions,” and “The Know-how of 
Supervision.” Weighty stuff. Written 
mostly by Doctors of Philosophy. 

In an effort to balance her reading, 
and employing what little subtlety I 
possess, I bought her “How To Get 
Along With Husbands,” by Fluer 
Comptine, and translated from the 
French. She graciously thanked me 
and shoved it on the shelf with her 
other books on management. Last 
year I picked it out idly only to find 
the pages still uncut. My supervisor- 
wife apparently knows how to get 
along with her husband. 


+ gw know if the attitude is 
prevalent among all supervision, 
but in my wife's thinking a whistling 
worker is either shirking or taking 
his job too lightly. When she would 
give me an easy task—like waxing 
the living room floor—I'd whistle 
while I worked. Now, however, I 
no longer get that job—she does it 
herself. 

“Women,” she told me, “are much 
more efficient at this particular job.” 
I am doled out real tasks; like taking 
four coats of paint from a kitchen 
set or cupboard—sweaty stuff—and 
who feels like whistling? 

As a supervisor the efficient ap- 
proach to her home life has filtered 
into the consciousness of our young- 
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sters. Only the other evening I over- 
heard Bobby, aged seven, and Sharon, 
aged nine, discussing what they con- 
sidered my “potential.” 

“Mother says he is going to repair 
the fireplace chimney,” Bobby de- 
clared. “When he can find the time.” 

“I think Daddy dawdles,” Sharon 
observed. “He's always working 
around the place and never seems to 
get done.” 

“Mother says that’s because he’s got 
to figure everything out before he 
begins—even if it’s only changing a 
washer in the faucet.” 

“He'll have to chip away a lot of 
old cement and mix new stuff and 
daub with a trowel.” Sharon clucked 
her tongue. “It'll be quite a job, I 
believe.” 

“I don’t remember he’s ever done 
that sort of work before,” retorted 
Bobby. He sighed. “I am just won- 
dering,” he added soberly, “whether 
or not he’s qualified.” 

As a lawyer I've handled legal 
work for neighborhood union locals 
and come to know the attitude of the 
average worker toward his super- 
vision. Quite simply a supervisor or 
foreman is either something print- 
able, like: “He’s a right Joe,” or an- 
other wholly unprintable, like: well, 
let us skip it. Consequently I have 
long pondered what 25 assorted fe- 
male workers think of my wife and 
whether or not what they think 
would bear public or private print. 

Like the average supervisor my 
wife is thoroughly human and thus 
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a complete anomaly. For all her 
strong-mindedness and vigorous will 
I've seen her in tears. I’m sure the 
girls working for her never have. I 
know her inherent weaknesses just 
as the wife of a male supervisor 
knows his—weaknesses which would 
stun and surprise the most case- 
hardened and unsympathetic worker 
under her supervision. 


Y AND LARGE, over the years, I’ve 
B come to believe that what an em- 
ployee thinks of his supervisor is 
often conditioned by the attitude of 
the upper management whose direc- 
tives he carries out. A competent 
upper level capable of turning out 
clear directives is going to get clear 
thinking and capable supervision at 
its lower level—or want to know 
why. If top management is enlight- 
ened, its supervision will be equally 
sharp and balanced. 


As a case in point we might take 
the upper level management at 
Krunchi-Kake (the canine biscuit 
with the happy, built-in bark) where 
my supervisor-wife seeks conscien- 
tiously to carry out directives which 
shift or are altered presumably on 
the half-hour. My wife insists the 
executives at Krunchi-Kake issue di- 
rectives only to change them or 
shelve them entirely after they've 
been typed up on inter-office memo 
sheets and issued to supervision. 


We've taught ourselves to expect 
quick changes at the plant,” my wife 
says, “otherwise you'd lose your mind. 
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We've all got to put up with it. 
Management welcomes our sugges- 
tions—the files are bulging with 
them.” 

If deep interest in the work is a 
criterion of competence, then my 
wife is a good supervisor. Her ambi- 
tion extends no farther than super- 
vision—to be as good a supervisor 
as one can be. In our early years 
her job was a necessity for us, but 
as my practice has grown there is 
no longer a need for her to work in 
industry, yet over the years the work 
has become a daily challenge she faces 
with a zest to amaze even the most 
ambitious. There must be some- 
thing compelling and attractive about 
supervision—even in a canine bake 
shop. 

I know that each of her 25 workers 
is a separate problem demanding an 
individual approach—one she’s had 
to work out for herself—out of her 
training and experience and jammed 
bookcase. More than the worker, 
though, she must contend with a 
frequently meddling upper level di- 
rection. 

“The emphasis at the plant,” she 
once told me, “is on supervisory 
training. It’s important, of course, 
but the training should extend up- 
ward. Top management should dele- 
gate authority and leave supervision 
strictly alone—unless it gets into 
trouble—and if the choice is wise in 
the beginning there won't be any 
trouble.” 


At the canine cake plant I've 
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learned that upper level management 
meddling pays off only in ill-feeling 
and confusion. 

Mr. Meigs, the general plant man- 
ager at Krunchi-Kake, has his hand 
in every department—advertising, 
personnel, sales, purchasing and pro- 
duction—needlessly, of course since 
each department has a competent 
head although the personnel change- 
overs are marked. He has stomach 
ulcers and a disposition to go with it. 

“Mr. Meigs ought to supplement 
his milk diet with some of our bis- 
cuit,” my wife once observed, “the 
No. 2 Box, with calories, carbohy- 
drates, vitamins and antibiotics added 
to give a balanced diet.” 

With all the manifold problems 
demanding his meddling attention 
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none worries Mr. Meigs more than 
the biscuit count. He frets and stews 
about these. The No. 1 box, for in- 
stance, contains 20 biscuits. The No. 
2 box, for diet deficient canines, con- 
tains 15. Mr. Meigs can work up a 
sweat worrying about a short biscuit 
count. 

“He comes through my department 
frequently,” my wife reported, “and 
dumps out an unsealed box of biscuits 
which he counts to make sure the 
required amount is in the box.” 

Now, a dog is short one biscuit. 
Will he throw a tantrum? Or an- 
other canine gets one too many. Will 
this make him a glutton? 

Who is crazy at Krunchi-Kake? 

For my sake and my wife's and Mr. 
Meigs’, I'm thankful dogs can’t count. 


Most Managers, Old; 
Most Inventors, Young 


Executive opportunities for older men are on the increase, according to 
Glen B. Warren, a vice-president of General Electric Co. 

Warren, in an address before The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, said that the increasing growth and complexity of American business 
is bringing a greater demand for more and better managers. 


“Experience ihdicates that the vast majority of successful managers in 
business generally are mature men in their 40's and 50's, sometimes running 


into the 60's.” 


He also pointed out: “A careful history of great technical contributions 
indicates that they are brought forth by younger men, averaging in fact, in 
their 30's. It is the exception to have outstanding contributions by a 
technical specialist in his mature years.” 
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HE most outstanding practical 
‘Sian of the Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation Management Club’s 
newest venture, the Management 
Club Activities Extension Program, 
has been a job placement program 
for the benefit of our clerical, tech- 
nical and other non-supervisory em- 
ployes whose job responsibilities are 
closely related to management. 

This MAEP group has been ex- 
tended certain facilities by the Man- 
agement Club to prepare them as 
potential members of the club. It 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation 


Management Club 





also is designed to assist them in 
individual self-development so both 
they and the company will benefit. 

The project, initiated by a joint 
committee of the club and the 
MAEP, is known as the Personal 
Advancement Survey. Already it has 
resulted in the transfer and advance- 
ment of 10 men to better positions 
within the company. Six of these 
men have qualified for membership 
in the management club. 

Although the placement survey 
was Offered to the 360 MAEP mem- 














There have been many great Management Team award 
stories published in MANAGE since the award was begun in 
March, 1954, but this one from Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
Management Club is probably the most significant to date. 
This 1,000-member NAF club has opened up a whole new 
field of service to industry which other clubs can well follow. 
This expansion of application of the NAF Code of Ethics and 
personal-development opportunity into the employee body may 
be the greatest advance of NAF service in the past decade. | 








The Editors 
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bers just a short time ago, more than 
25 per cent of those contacted have 
returned the four-page questionnaire. 
In addition to the ten placements, 
another 27 men have been inter- 
viewed and given further tests to 
determine their qualifications for job 
openings. 

The placement survey was de- 
signed to implement the personnel 
record of the individual and to 
determine the proficiencies and 
qualifications acquired since his em- 
ployment. By _ recognizing these 
recently-developed skills and corre- 
lating them with their area of inter- 
ests, the management club has 
rendered valuable assistance to our 
company’s management policy of 
promoting from within wherever 
qualified individuals are available. 
This has definitely contributed to 
improved morale and a more efficient 
and satisfied working force. 

Another significant area covered 
by the survey is one dealing with 
outside interests in civic and com- 
munity affairs. This provides addi- 
tional information for measuring 
potential leadership. 

But the personal Advancement 
Project is only one phase of the 
program the management club has 
provided this group. 

During the past six months, 
MAEP educational, recreational and 
social activities have been put into 
effect. These include classes in effec- 
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tive speech, parliamentary procedure, 
sponsoring of a bowling league and 
two general meetings of the MAEP. 
At one of these meetings, Great 
Lakes Steel's president, Paul Carna- 
han, was the principal speaker. He 
emphasized the advantages that can 
accrue to the individual by actively 
participating in this well-balanced 
program of self-development. 

This unique plan whereby the 
managment club, with the co-opera- 
tion of executive management, ex- 
tends to our clerical, technical and 
service personnel certain facilities 
and advantages enjoyed by the Man- 
agement Club, clearly indicates a 
keen understanding of the NAF 
Code of Ethics. 

We feel we are recognizing the 
inherent desire of our fellow em- 
ployees to develop on the job by 
assisting them in this program for 
self-development from which the 
company and club may benefit. 

With full confidence in the con- 
tinued success of this venture, we 
herewith present our club for con- 
sideration of the NAF Management 
Team of the Month Award. 

Waldo F. Parkinson 
President 
Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion Management Club 
and 


John D. Hansack, Editor 
Management Club Bulletin 





The average number of times a man says “no” to temptation is once weakly. 
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“I understand Mr. Holmes is something of a crank about having 
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his home run like a business.” 
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The B-Game 


by E. M. Marshall 


See how good a detective you are at tracing these clues to the proper 
words. Each correct answer entitles you to 10 points. A perfect score is 100. 
A passing score is 80. Below that you've failed. 


Here’s how the game works: 
Add B to a number and get part of a skeleton. 


Answer: one, bone. Now try it yourself. 


1—Add B to a word meaning everything and get a toy: 





2—Add B to a word meaning charity and get relief: .._, 


3—Add B to a word meaning to be ill and get jail bond: ; 





4—Add B to Noah's boat and get a part of a tree: snosiilallitacialliaanaliniadad 


5—Add B to a word meaning thin and get empty: 





6—Add B to a word meaning subtract and get to sanctify: —--__,___ 





7—Add B to a lubricant and get an abcess: 





8—Add B to a paddle and get a pig: " 
9—Add B to a need and get a color: we a: 


10—Add B to a part of a chain and get a wink: ‘ 








ee os 


For the correct answers turn to page 66 
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How to protect 
anunpatentable 











by C. Howard Mann 


Institute of American Inventors 


ORTUNATELY, new ideas are 

circulating around the world all 
the time. 

While some new ideas are pat- 
entable, a great many are not. Both 
businessmen and “idea men” have 
certain rights, and both should have 
certain kinds of protection. 

A wide variety of business innova- 
tions are developed daily—affecting 
such diverse items as hairpins and 
farm implements, household articles 
and large industrial equipment. Ideas 
also occur for improving business 
methods or to streamline operations. 
Innovations may be classified as tang- 
ible and intangible. In the first class 
are those which affect mechanical 
items, designs, chemical compounds, 
works of art, and the like. The in- 
tangible kinds include business plans, 
systems, advertising campaigns, and 
so on. 

Many new ideas are basically in- 
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tellectual property. But, if put into 
practice, they could be profitable 
both to the originator and to the 
businessman who adopts them. 

The important questions are: How 
can the idea man or businessman 
promote these valuable unpatentable 
ideas? How can they be protected? 
What steps can be taken to profit 
from them? 

As far back as the early English 
courts, it was held that a man had 
title to his originations, but, unless 
protectable by established law, those 
ideas became public property as soon 
as divulged. This old common law 
has been passed down to become 
part of our present code. Many idea 
men, therefore, are led to believe 
that their ideas cannot be protected 
in any way. As a result, numerous 
potentially profitable concepts have 
been abandoned. There is little, if 
any, actual statutory law governing 
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the exchange of ideas, but a large 
body of court decisions in this field 
has accumulated. Much can be 
learned from the more important 
cases. 


HE requirement that the posses- 

sor of an idea must be able to 
prove that it was actually original 
with him was brought out by the 
suit of Moore vs. the Ford Motor 
Co.—43F (2nd.) 685. Moore had 
conceived a thrift purchase plan a- 
dapted for use in the sale of automo- 
biles. He wrote to the Ford Motor 
Co. that he would like an opportunity 
to submit the plan, which he be- 
lieved would increase the sale of their 
automobiles. Ford replied: “If you 
will kindly write us in detail regard- 
ing the plan which you have in mind 
for increasing the sale of Ford cars, 
understanding that in doing so there 
will be no obligation on our part, we 
will be very glad to give the matter 
our careful attention and advise you 
whether or not we would be inter- 
ested in the plan.” 

Thereupon, Moore submitted his 
plan in a letter, concluding with: 
“as called for in your letter, I am 
writing you with the understanding 
that there is no obligation on your 
part.” 

The Ford Co. subsequently re- 
turned Moore's letter stating that it 
would not be interested in the prop- 
osition. At a later date, Ford put 
into effect a weekly purchase plan 
which became nationally known. 





That plan was similar to the one 
submitted by Moore except as to 
specific differences in detail. 

Moore then brought suit, con- 
tending that his plan had been ap- 
propriated by Ford. 

The court held that there was no 
piracy because there were too many 
differences in detail between Moore's 
plan and the one put into effect by 
Ford. Furthermore, said the court, 
the basic idea appeared to have been 
used in Christmas savings club plans, 
which were known throughout the 
country prior to Moore's proposal. 
Because the inventor could not es- 
tablish that he was the first and true 
originator, nor prove definitely that 
the Ford Motor Co. had appropriated 
or copied his idea, Moore did not 
have any ground on which the suit 
could be sustained. 

The requirement for protecting an 
idea with a contract was brought 
out in the case of Bowen vs. Yankee 
Network, Inc—46 Fed. Sup. 63. 
Bowen contended that the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Co. pirated his valuable 
and novel idea for a “radio presenta- 
tion.” Bowen had submitted the plan 
to Wrigley, which after some delay 
returned it as unacceptable. Wrigley 
later disclosed the idea to Yankee 
Network, Inc. Soon a weekly radio 
presentation entitled “Spreading New 
England Fame,” containing the fea- 
tures and ideas set forth in Bowen's 
proposal, was produced on the net- 
work. 

In court it was brought out (1) 
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that Bowen voluntarily submitted his 
idea to Wrigley; (2) that because 
of the voluntary submission there 
was no breach of trust; and (3) that 
there was no correspondence or other 
evidence to show that the disclosure 
of the idea to Wrigley had been done 
with the understanding that there 
was any limitation upon the use of it 
by the company. As a result it was 
held by the court that Bowen could 
have protected his idea by contract, 
but that he failed to do so when he 
voluntarily communicated it. What- 
ever interest he had in the idea, 
therefore became public property. 


From this case we learn: 
1—An idea made public, either by 


word cf mouth or in writting, imme- 
diately becomes common property, 
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and unless the plan is revealed under 
contract or by confidential disclosure, 
anyone can make use of that prop- 
erty without infringing any rights. 

2—The voluntary submission of 
an idea does not set up a contractual 
relationship between the originator 
and the other party. 

3—Because of the lack of contract, 
no action of any kind can be brought 
by the originator for breach of trust 
or contract. 

4—Ideas can be protected pro- 
vided the originator follows certain 
procedures governed by the law of 
contracts. 

To prepare a suitable contract an 
idea man may write a letter along the 
lines of this letter, accompanied by 
the agreement on the following page. 


SUGGESTED CONTRACT FOR SUBMISSION, REVIEW OF IDEAS 


John Doe Co. 

121 Fourth Street 
Anytown, U.S.A- 
Gentlemen: 


I have developed a new idea for the packaging 
of your product which I believe would greatly 


increase your sales and profits. 


The new method 


of packaging would not raise production costs. 


If you are interested in details of the 


idea, 


I shall be glad to forward you complete 


information if you will kindly sign the enclosed 
agreement form. Promptly upon receipt of the 


Signed form, 


I shall forward to you all informa- 


tion I have regarding the idea. 


Sincerely, 
Robert Roe 
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AGREEMENT TO REVIEW IDEA 





We, the undersigned, agree to receive in 
confidence full details about an idea for product 
packaging to be submitted for our consideration 
by Robert Roe. 


It is further understood that we assume no 
responsibility whatever with respect to features 
which can be demonstrated to be already known 
to us. We also agree not to divulge any details 
of the idea submitted without permission of Robert 
Roe, or to make use of any feature or informa- 
tion of which the said Robert Roe is the 
originator, without payment of compensation to 
be fixed by negotiation with the said Robert Roe 
or his lawful representative. 


It is specifically understood that, in 
receiving the idea of Robert Roe, the idea is 
being received and will be reviewed in confidence 
and that, within a period of 30 days, we will 
report to said Robert Roe the results of our 
findings and will advise whether or not we are 
interested in negotiating for the purchase of the 
right to use said idea. 
































Cs SE ea eee ne 
Street and Number__ ~ = 
City ae ee  U!lhULe 
Official to receive disclosures (please type) 
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~~... Saeatuare 
Accepted s:__ ——. 
The agreement should be prepared The acceptance of these conditions 


in duplicate so that, when both by the signing of the agreement 
copies have been signed, the busi- constitutes a “meeting of the minds,” 
nessman will have one and the in- and once that has been accomplished, 
ventor the other. a definite contract has been estab- 
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lished. The businessman is bound 
not to divulge any features not al- 
ready known to him or to others, or 
to make use of the idea without 
proper compensation to the inventor. 

In order to make the contract 
binding and valid, it is up to the 
idea man to furnish all pertinent 
facts. 

After the originator of the idea has 
submitted his material to a business- 
man under a definite contract, it is 
up to the latter to fulfill his obliga- 
tion by carefully examining the ma- 
terial and reporting his findings to 
the originator within a reasonable 
time. In his reply to the originator, 
the businessman should state whether 
or not he is interested in the actual 
purchase and use of the idea. 

Thus, an idea man who creates 
something worthwhile, even though 
no patent or copyright protection is 
available, may be able to cash in on 
his innovation. Legal decisions aid 
him if he follows the procedure by 
which many unpatentable ideas can 
be safely handled. When offering 
intellectual property, he must be able 
to prove that he is the first and true 
originator, and he must have the as- 
surance of’ a contract that his dis- 
closure will be treated confidentially. 
Once an idea leaves the mind of the 
originator, except under specific con- 
tractual arrangement, that idea be- 
comes public property. 

The following check list is offered 
governing submissions and accept- 
ance of profitable ideas. 


PROTECT AN UNPATENTABLE IDEA 








The Idea Man Can: 


1. Establish priority to an idea. 

2. Protect his idea by complying 
with the law of contracts. 

3. Safely deal with others so that 
they may examine his idea to find 
out if they want to buy it. 

4. Sue for breach of contract follow- 
ing misappropriation of an idea 
submitted in confidence and under 
contract. 

5. Lose title to his idea if it is re- 
leased to a second person under 
any condition other than under 
obligation to review in confidence. 

6. Rely on a businessman's request 
to disclose in confidence. 


The Idea Man Cannot: 


1. Broadcast the idea and still retain 
exclusive control. 


2. Recover damages if the idea or 
any of its details are submitted 
unsolicited. 

3. Recover damages for misappro- 
priation of his idea unless he can 
prove that he is the first and true 
originator. 

4. Recover damages unless there is a 
violation of a definite “meeting of 
the minds” between him and the 
other party as to specific condi- 
tions of disclosure. 

5. Recover damages unless there has 
been obvious copying or use of 
part or all of the submitted idea. 


Business Managers Should: 
1. Be willing to consider ideas of 
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originators outside their business Business Managers Should Not: 


employment. 1. Review any material or idea not 
2. Require submission of complete submitted under agreement. 

details under specific agreement. 2. Divulge any information on an 
3. Report immediately their reac- idea received in confidence. 

tions and possible interest. 3. Make use of any features of an 
4. Retain all information confiden- idea (even when submitted at 

tially. their own request) without ex- 
5. Deal fairly with the originator. press permission of the originator. 


This article, reprinted from the August, 1955, issue of Success unlimited magazine, 
was originally prepared for the Small Business Administration. Free copies of their 
periodical “Management Aids for Small Business” can be obtained from field offices of 
either the Small Business Administration or the U. S. Department of Commerce or 
by writing Small Business Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 








Yearly Driving Costs for Average Family 
Husband, Wife and One Child 


For 5,000 miles* For 15,000 mzles* 
$477.36 .... Depreciation ... . $477.36 
SESS i)» » +0 Bs «ea 104.46 
16.83 .... License Fees...... 16.83 
114.50 .. . Gasoline and Oil .. . 343.50 
37.00 .. .. Maintenance . . . . 111.00 
(ee I oo ae 76.50 


$775.65 . . Total Family Cost. . $1,129.65 


So... . .. Cost per mile... me s,s 


for each member of family 


*Source: AAA 
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Smart management keeps an eye on 


Employee Mental Health 


by Phil Glanzer 


HE ISSUE of mental health is 
: ie longer the sole problem of 
the psychiatrist. Company manage- 
ment must now recognize its respon- 
sibility in the area of employee 
mental health, by providing a work 
environment which helps prevent 
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mental breakdown. Based on reported 
diagnosis, there are over 614 million 
cases of psychosis and neurosis in the 
U.S. and Canada today. 

It is further estimated that there 
is an equal number of cases of which 
there is no record. A conservative 
figure is that one out of every 20 
persons will at some time be a pa- 
tient in a mental hospital. 
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Business and industry get their 
share of these mentally disturbed per- 
sons. In addition, business and in- 
dustry often create an environment 
which is more conducive to mental 
breakdown, than the preservation of 
mental health. 

What can management do to assist 
in this problem of employee mental 
health? We can point out three broad 
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activities, which can help to create 
a work environment conducive to 
mental health. 


Watch for Characteristics 


Of Mental Breakdown 


Everyone has some of the symp- 
toms of emotional upset—aggres- 
sions, fears, changes in mood, anxie- 
ties, depressions, frustrations, obses- 
sions, etc. It is only when these 
symptoms become severe and pro- 
longed, that they lead to mental ill- 
ness. 

In the psychotic patient, for ex- 
ample, the symptoms have reached a 
chronic severity, and the person has 
lost contact with reality (rarely will 
business see a true psychotic). 


The neurotic person still has “real- 
ity orientation,’ but shows specific 
symptoms which indicate lack of 
personal or social adjustment. These 
include: constant tiredness or fatigue, 
abnormal fears or anxieties, constant- 
ly recurring ideas which do not have 
a rational basis, compulsions (e. g. 
continuous hand washing), recurring 
loss of emotional control, the alco- 
holic, excessive lying, continuous 
complaints, troublemaking, constant 
rule violations, continuous requests 
for special consideration, stealing, 
flagrant disregard for social standards. 


When such symptoms occur re- 
peatedly, the employee should be re- 
ferred to the company physician, who 
will decide whether psychiatric help 
is necessary. At no time should com- 
pany management or the personnel 
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director attempt to diagnose or treat 
an employee where there is any sus- 
picion of mental abnormality. 

Also, the earlier such referrals are 
made, the better psychiatric progno- 
sis for the case. The problem of men- 
tal illness should be handled on the 
same basis as physical sickness, not 
by methods which create shame or 
stigma. 


Be Sure Employees Are 
Correctly Matched on Jobs 


This is best accomplished by use 
of psychological testing techniques, 
combined with the interview. The 
interviewer should be aware of the 
recent developments in nondirective 
interviewing, and should watch for 
any gross deviations in the applicant 
as described above. 

If a trained personnel technician 
is in the company, or a psychological 
consultant is used, tests of personal- 
ity, such as the Rorschach and TAT, 
can be administered to applicants. 
One program that can definitely be 
used by all companies, regardless of 
their size, is aptitude testing. Apti- 
tude tests will rate each applicant 
or present employee at a definite 
qualification level for a certain job 
(under-qualified, minimum-qualified, 
well-qualified, best-qualified, over- 
qualified ). 

Mental health is maintained by 
placing employees on jobs for which 
they are well-qualified or best-quali- 
fied. Placing an employee on a job 
for which he is psychologically under- 
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qualified leads to frustration and 
various other types of stress which 
disturb his mental equilibrium. 

The over-qualified employee is in 
equally as bad a position, in that he 
has too much potential for the job 
to absorb, and this loss of challenge 
eventually breaks him down men- 
tally. An applicant who is in good 
mental health on entry into a com- 
pany can break down under the 
stress of job misplacement. 


Employees Must Receive 
Recognition and Status 

Employee morale and motivation 
studies have shown that factors such 
as job security, type of work, recog- 
nition, known status in the company 


are basic employee drives—in fact, 
rank above salary. 

Psychological techniques are avail- 
able to companies for carrying out 
systematic and objective programs to 
achieve these goals. These include 
merit rating, with particular stress 
on the supervisor’s review with each 
employee of his progress every six 
months; and morale surveys, which 
provide an index of employee atti- 
tude toward his job and the company. 

Such programs are an essential .to 
maintain and preserve the individual 
mental health, even of the well-qual- 
ified employee. Such programs also 
indicate the trouble areas in the em- 
ployee group, before these symptoms 
break into full-blown neuroses. 











“In Italy . . . a state-imposed guaranteed annual wage has caused mass 
unemployment. Employers hesitate to take on the responsibilities of hiring 
new workers. The largest power company stretches out a five-year building 
program to 10 to 15 years to avoid the liability of hiring new crews. The 
manufacturer of Italy's fast selling new motor scooters prefers to pay overtime 
wages at double and triple rates—to hiring new workers who would come 
under the GAW. The same thing could happen here.” Northport, N.Y. 
Observer 





Those Were the Days 


An old time card of the Dayton Coal and Iron Railroad, dated 1897, with 
17 rules on its back, admonished employees: 


“All trains will leave on time. . . . No collisions allowed. . . . Trains must 
stop before running over livestock. ... Drink nothing but cold water while 
on duty. . . . Passenger conductors must wear shoes while on duty, socks not 


required.” 


















Are You Well Informed? 











a an opportunity to find out how much you know about manage- 
ment topics and terms. Write your answers in below each question 


and then turn to page 41 and see how well you did. 


1—What does the term “span of control” mean? 














2—What is meant by “two-way” communication in 


management? 











3—What is a “bug” on finished products? 








4—Who was named the International Management Man of the Year by 


the NAF at the 1955 convention in Fort Worth? 











5S—Match the executives on the right with the companies on the left with 


which they are associated. 


—United States Steel Corp. 
—Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
—Pan American World Airways Inc. 
—General Motors Corp. 


a-Juan Trippe 
b-Harlow Curtice 
c-Gwilym Price 
d-Clifford F. Hood 
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By Harold Brayman 


BOUT 75 years ago a blackhaired, 
A determined-looking woman 
stomped firmly down the main street 
of Rochester at the head of a column 
of militant looking females. Above 
her a placard read: “More Rights 
For Women.” Trailing hers were 
other placards demanding more lei- 
sure, voting power, and other re- 
forms on behalf of American 
womanhood. 

At the same time, in a midwest- 
ern City, an engineer was testing a 
miniature electric motor—a motor 
that would one day find its way into 
washing machines, refrigerators, 
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vacuum cleaners, and other house- 
hold appliances. 

The clamor for women’s “rights” 
in America was headed by a cele- 
brated personality named Susan B. 
Anthony. Her efforts met with a 
varied but relatively ineffective re- 
sponse from the public. The anon- 
ymous engineer contributed actively 
to taking the load off women’s backs 
... giving them more leisure, better 
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opportunities to take their place in 
politics, in industry, in professions, 
time to enjoy their children and 
their home. 


EFORMERS may stir up an 
R “awareness” in society and they 
are often earnest, sincere workers for 
the betterment of mankind. But it is 
the scientist and the laboratory tech- 
nician, the researcher and production 
engineer who have delivered women 
(and men too) from long hours, 
much tedious toil, the pressures of 
many daily chores. 

Can you imagine a woman today 
sitting down and laying plans to 
make a dress which would be com- 
plete in time for the Easter Parade, 
1957? 

This was the lot of the 18th Cen- 
tury housewife who was obliged to 
sit at her spinning wheel turning 
flax into yarn, weave the yarn into 
cloth on a home loom, dye it in a 
kettle and laboriously fashion clothes 
for herself and her family. The 
making of a single dress by these 
limited methods just two centuries 
ago would take a woman 56 hours, 
and she had to plan for it 16 months 
in advance. 

The transformation that has come 
about since those days is not the 
result of agitation or passing laws. 
That has not been the true formula 
for reform. The fact is that the 
real authors of emancipated woman- 
hood were not Amelia Bloomer, 
Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony, 


but inventors like Eli Whitney, 
James Hargreaves and Richard Ark- 
wright. 

Fortunately, Whitney's device 
made it possible to use the short- 
staple cotton that grew in the South, 
and made it available to everyone. 
In ten years following its introduc- 
tion, annual cotton production in 
this country jumped from 5,000,000 
to 50,000,000 pounds. Arkwright 
and Hargreaves’ inventions took the 
chore of spinning and weaving 
cloth out of the home, and laid the 
foundation for the great modern 
textile industry. This released wo- 
men from one of their most time- 
consuming and fatiguing efforts and 
gave them the leisure to consider 
their rights as citizens. 

Numerous other examples, equal- 
ly dramatic, exist. These examples 
tend to prove that the force behind 
progress lies in a direction often 
overlooked. This force is technology. 
Technology, based on invention, de- 
velopment and industrial enterprise, 
has been the real engineer of social 
reform. 

Not long ago Dr. Allan Nevins, 
the distinguished Columbia Univer- 
sity historian, and twice Pulitzer 
prize winner, pointed out that the 
writers of history have neglected the 
role of the industrial leaders, with 
the result that industrial achieve- 
ments are frequently misinterpreted. 
Those who are often given credit 
for popular social readjustments are 
in fact simply those who came along 
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well behind the parade and took 
the bows when the leaders had 
passed on. 

As Professor Nevins says, many 
writers and historians have been 
apologetic about our material prog- 
ress, and have seemed to feel that 
our standard of living was some- 
how in opposition to the moral or 
cultural values. Sometimes it is even 
said that we Americans are not 
much different from the Commu- 
nists in Our preoccupation with eco- 
nomic cause and effect. 

The Marxists do argue that the 
fundamental factor in society is its 
economic structure. But the differ- 
ence lies in the element of personal 
freedom which we, and not they, 
take for granted. In other words, 
private business initiative developed 
and prospered in England, and later 
here, because individual liberty had 
already been established. 


RIVATE initiative avoided Asia 
Pind Eastern Europe because there 
individual liberty did not exist. So 
when we talk about the material 
development here, we presume that 
certain conditions prevail. Our ele- 
vated standard of living is not an 
alternative to a superior spiritual 
society, it is the result. The guar- 
antees of individual liberty estab- 
lished by our Constitution are an 
expression of the highest state of 
human dignity ever achieved by 
man. 

Beyond that, the American stan- 
dard of living is not measured solely 


in terms of more shoes, more houses 
or more electric mayonnaise mixers, 
although they cannot be discounted 
in the reckoning. We are the only 
country in the world where the 
official Consumer Price Index, cov- 
ering the “cost of living” could list 
such items as television sets, group 
hospitalization contracts and beauty- 
parlor services. 


But our standard is composed also 


“of more leisure, more opportunity 


for culture and education, better 
health, improved standards of care 
for the very young and for the aged. 
It takes into account the humani- 
tarian aspects that, statistically, we 
translate into terms of hospital 
beds, medical research projects and 
help to the handicapped. 

If we excel in steel tonnage, we 
lead the world also in schools, parks 
and playgrounds, libraries, art mu- 
seums, theaters and symphony or- 
chestras. If we are tops in electric 
refrigerators, we are tops also in 
college attendance, book publica- 
tion and contributions -to welfare 
institutions. The total investment in 
educational facilities in this country, 
for example, is so large that only six 
nations in the world have a total 
wealth exceeding what we make 
available for the schooling of our 
youngsters. 

As Americans we support more 
than a quarter of a million church 
congregations, spread among over 
250 different denominations. We 
have 82,000,000 church members, 
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and membership is increasing faster 
than the population. If our morals 
as a nation sometimes sag, it is our 
moral indignation that exposes the 
offenders. 


too materialistic a view of life 
frequently lose sight of the fact that 
our social and cultural and even our 
spiritual gains, must derive in large 
part from our capacity to pay the 
costs. 

The peasant who barely ekes out 
a living for his family may be a 
worthy man in all respects, but his 
capacity to assist his neighbor con- 
sists primarily of exchanged labor, 
as when each helps the other with 
the harvest. Only as his own lot 
improves has he the. means to offer 
aid. The Asiatic coolie, bearing his 
heavy burdens for a few handfuls 
of rice, acquires in time an indiffer- 
ence to human suffering. 

The Eskimo, who teaches his 
toddling son how to help supply the 
family’s meager food, and who leaves 
his aged parent out on the ice when 
he can no longer do his share, simply 
follows the dictates of necessity. 

So when we come down to it, we 
have progressed as a nation through 
the practical notion of first things 
first. We build the house before we 
invite the neighbors in for a house- 
warming. Unfortunately, we tend 
to lose sight of this fact in retrospect, 
so that the business enterpriser, the 
genius and even the 


_— who criticize us for taking 


production 
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scientist who have furthered our 
progress are often remembered less 
favorably than those who have had 
eloquent things to say about it later 
on. 

We are, perhaps, still a little be- 
wildered by the speed of our own 
development, and, as Dr. Nevins 
implies, perhaps somehow a little 
ashamed of it. 

The fact is that business, frankly 
out for a financial reward, is no less 
public-minded than the social plan- 
ner. Business, even more than the 
political leader, desires a full and 
rich abundance for all people, if 
only because that is the condition 
best suited to its own prosperity. 
There is no question as to the ob- 
jective—the differences arise only 
as to a choice between practical 
methods and ineffective expedients. 

None of our great social advances 
would have been possible at all if 
our dynamic economic development 
had not supplied the means. Laws, 
of course, play a part in our society, 
and an important part. But laws 
can simply codify and formalize con- 
ditions which have been affected by 
other methods; reform comes only 
when the tools are at hand. 

Many examples prove this form- 
ula. The question of the hours and 
conditions of labor is one. Working 
hours in industry were once the 
same as those on the farm—dawn to 
dusk. Mill workers used to work 
13 to 15 hours a day. Even in the 
early Twenties, the 12-hour‘day and 
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the 84-hour week still survived in 
some industries. 

Today we work eight hours a day, 
five days a week. Yet, despite a 
century-long record of discussion on 
reduced working hours, the truth is, 
as Herbert Hoover points out in his 
autobiography, that the eight-hour 
day became a reality without the 
aid of a single law.* Long before, 
some industries, such as steel, had 
urged it upon their employees, only 
to have the workers reject the pro- 
posal on grounds that it meant 
“sharing the work.” 

The fact is, of course, that the 
men realized that we could not have 
an eight-hour day until we could 
produce more goods. As machine 
power increased, output per worker 
went up and leisure time was to 
come as a well-earned result. If it 
had been adopted, let us say by law, 
in 1900, the productive capacity of 
the country would have fallen off 
alarmingly, and it is doubtful that 
we would ever have regained our 
strength. 

For example, in 1900, with a work 
week of 60 hours, the average out- 
put per worker was about $1,800 
per year, if we use post-World War 
II prices. A cut to 40 hours would 
have reduced this a third, or to 
$1,200 a year—little more than was 
produced 50 years earlier. 

Fortunately, we didn’t try to ac- 


*Except for the Adamson Act cov- 
ering railway workers. 





complish our objective that way. We 
went at it by increasing our invest- 
ment in tools and equipment, and 
in methods and processes. Between 
1900 and 1950, for example, we al- 
most tripled our use of machine 
power, and we were rewarded with 
a gain of more than triple in output 
of goods per hour. So the decline 
from 60 hours to 40 hours a week 
was a natural dividend of progress. 


HE farm question is a perennial 
to for discussion. This country 
has been hearing of agrarian reform 
since its earliest days. We have gone 
through many phases of it, from the 
first Homestead Acts to the Populist 
Revolt and on to the slaughter of 
the iittle pigs in the Thirties. 

For thousands of years, farming 
was done chiefly by peasants, serfs 
and slaves, and their methods in 
1800 A.D. had been substantially 
unchanged since the times of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. When this country was 
founded it took nine people on the 
farm to feed themselves plus one 
city dweller. Today, in contrast, one 
man on a farm feeds himself, four 
city people and one person overseas. 

In the inventive environment of 
the early 1800's, change came to 
the farm in the shape of new tools. 
One was the iron and later the steel 
plow, which opened up whole new 
acreages formerly lying fallow. The 
reaper was invented in 1830, re- 
placing the laborious practice of cut- 
ting grain with a scythe. In that 
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year, the human labor factor re- 
quired to produce one bushel of 
grain was three hours and thirty 
minutes. By 1896, this had fallen 
to 10 minutes, and we had not yet 
come to the next great phase of 
development. 


As we go into the gasoline age, the 
tractor became as important to the 
farm as the south meadow, and 
mechanization proceeded to every 
chore, from milking the cows to 
trimming the lawn. Today’s farmer 
is indistinguishable from any other 
businessman, and bears little re- 
semblance to the cartoonists’ picture 
of the hay-chewing rustic. 

We often hear that the farmers 
are the beneficiaries of an active 
lobby and that their favor is re- 
garded lovingly by political candi- 
dates, and so it is. It is for you 
to decide whether the farmer's ad- 
vancement has been due to laws, 
legislation or bold speeches in Con- 
gress, or to the invention and de- 
velopment that today enable a 
single tractor to plow ten acres of 
land in a single day—as much as an 
18th Century settler could handle 
in months of hard, crushing toil. 

The social changes brought about 
by the automobile, as another ex- 
ample, have been enormous. People 
who formerly spent their entire 
lives in a single community now 
circulate all over the continent— 
sectional barriers have long since 


disappeared. 
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In the War Between the States, 
it was estimated that not one com- 
batant in a hundred on either side 
had ever been outside his own 
county, much less a visitor in the 
territory of the opposing forces. 
Today it seems inconceivable that 
North and South should regard 
themselves as separate nations, with 
Virginians summering in Maine, 
New Yorkers touring the Great 
Smokies in October, and Pennsyl- 
vanians vacationing at Miami or Sea 
Island. No statecraft, no oratory, no 
legislation, could achieve this single- 
ness of purpose half so well as has 
the steering wheel on the family car. 


EN who work in factories and 
M mills once found it necessary to 
live within the shadow of the plant, 
as many an unsightly town testifies. 
Today, with cheap transportation and 
more leisure time, they live where 
they choose, miles from their work, 
in surroundings suitable to their 
family’s comfort. 

Invention, development, new 
ways of life, higher living standards 
for everyone is the cycle. 

Our standard of living is, after all, 
no mysterious blessing from on high. 
It is the simple arithmetic of divid- 
ing the quantity of goods available 
by the quantity of productive effort 
going into it. The quotient is the 
measure of the living standard. 
When we increase the supply of 
goods in its relation to productive 
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time, we obviously step up our scale 
of living. 

This is a fact as elementary to 
everyday life as the price tag on 
Junior’s new shoes, yet we are often 
confused about it because the value 
of our money changes. If we put it 
in terms of working time, it is easier 
to understand. If the family bread- 
winner, for example, has been ex- 
changing 10 hours of work each 
month for clothing for his wife, 
and a new development reduces the 
net cost by two hours a month, the 
savings become available to the fam- 
ily, either for something else, for 
better quality selections or for more 
clothing. There is little doubt as 
to what direction the savings will 
take. 

But in any event, it is a saving. If 
a family spends 300 hours of its in- 
come-producing time for a refriger- 
ator that lasts six years, it has spent 
50 hours a year to good advantage. 
But if their next refrigerator costs 
200 hours’ labor and lasts 10 years, 
then the six free years of operation 
contribute to funds for other pur- 
poses. 

This is the way our standard of 
living has advanced. Every improve- 
ment contributing to our ease, com- 
fort and convenience has had its 
origin in our industrial develop- 
ment. We have, in this country, 
brought the benefits of that develop- 
ment to every home. Strange as it 
may seem, our venturing, risk-taking 
economy has brought an economic 
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advance to our people which is the 
envy of socialists the world over. 


Our working population of 65 
million, for example, supports a 
pre-working population in school 
of nearly 9,000,000 and a retired 
population of about 4,000,000. In 
many other countries boys leave 
school early and men must work 
until they literally drop in their 
tracks. Our standard work day of 
eight hours was first suggested in a 
book published about 1500, written 
by Sir Thomas More. The title of 
the book was “Utopia.” 

Social gains follow economic ad- 
vance as a matter of simple cause 
and effect. Eli Whitney's cotton gin 
and the textile progress it fostered 
did more to free women from their 
18th Century servitude than all the 
suffrage agitation in history. 

Peasantry was not banished from 
the farm by agricultural reforms, 
but simply by the invention of me- 
chanical farm equipment. 

In modern times, the automobile 
has widened and enriched lives in 
a manner impossible to achieve 
through legislation. Modern ma- 
chinery gave the American work- 
man well deserved leisure far more 
effectively than the cry for the 
eight-hour day, for without the 
means, the cry would have been 
empty and unheeded. 

This is the true formula for re- 
form. It is at once our record of 
the past and our best hope for the 
future. 
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Test Your Word Sense 


Here’s a good way to test your vocabulary. 


each word and then turn to page 57 for the answers. 


1—MYTHS are: 


a—books 
b—clouds 
c—legendary tales 
d—fairies 


2—To hold in ABEYANCE is: 


a—to study 
b—to debate 
c—to repair 


d—to suspend action 


3—An OPPRESSIVE load is: 
a—valuable 


b—cheap 
c—too heavy 
d—too light 


4—A REDUNDANT harvest is: 


a—too much 
b—not enough 
c—poor in quality 
d—late 


S—MIDSHIPMEN are in the: 


a—Army 
b—FBI 
c—Navy 
d—Air Force 


6—An ABERRANT cow is: 


a—wandering 





h—mad 
c—eating 
d—sick 


7—A MUCKER is a: 
a—horse 
b—mud bather 
c—team driver 
d—coarse person 


8—PERPETUAL motion is: 
a—circular 
b—continuous 
c—vertical 
d—horizontal 


9—DATA are: 
a—engagements 
b—games 
c—fruits 
d—facts 


10—A NARCOTIC is a: 


a—sweet 
b—cloth 
c—drug 
d—law 


11—A BUXOM woman is: 
a—a good cook 
b—plump 
c—clever 
d—ill-tempered 


12—A TALLAGE is a: 


a—tax 
b—soap 
c—tfat 


d—vegetable 





Pick the best definition for 








A Chat With the 
NAF Executive Vice President 


Dear Fellow NAF Associates: 


About the time this January issue of MANAGE 
goes into the mail, the NAF executive committee 
is sending to all NAF club presidents the ballots 
dealing with the Association's name-change amend- 
ment. These ballots must be returned to the 
Dayton accounting firm of Arnold Hawk & Cuthbertson 
by noon on January 23, in order to be counted. 


Nobody can speculate with any degree of ac- 
curacy on the outcome of this vote. Though the 
general sentiment during the past year has seemed 
to favor a change of name to "National Management 
Association," or something similar, there are some 
serious considerations to be made by the membership 
before the final step is taken. 


As chief of the NAF National Headquarters or- 
ganization, I am fortunate to be in a neutral 
position with the rest of our staff. Without strong 
personal sentiment either way, we have been able 
to view the subject objectively. I can sympathize 
deeply with those who want the name changed to one 
they feel is more appropriate, but I feel just as 
Sincerely for those who believe the tradition of 
the established name is a valuable possession. 


I know that when the final decision is made by 
tabulation of the ballots on January 23, the unity 
of our ASsociation will be at its highest. Through 
the ten years that the subject has been studied 
and debated, our national unity has steadily in- 
creased. Those who have sought a different name for 
so long have remained loyal supporters of the NAF 
and have subscribed wholeheartedly to all its 
high-principled objectives. 
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I am confident that should the clubs vote to 
change the name, those NAF clubs feeling to the 
contrary will prove just as loyal. Only that reac- 
tion would be in keeping with the Association's Code 
of Ethics and the characteristic spirit of fair 
play of our membership. 


Should the clubs vote to retain the present 
name, I believe it will be a long time, if ever, 
before the issue comes up again. 


Since our Association was founded in 1925, we 
have established ourselves as the finest group of 
high=principled industrial leaders in American 
industry. We have grown into a tightly-knit 
fraternity. 


When Governor Frank Clement of Tennessee re- 
ferred to our Association as "the greatest con- 
centration of industrial know-how in the world," 
it was no hollow tribute. Neither was the obser- 
vation of Ellis Haller of The Wall Street Journal 
when he referred to the NAF officer group as 
"an earnest, intelligent group of men dedicated 
to making our industrial system better." 


The character of our Association is So con- 
cretely established that the outcome of the name- 
change vote will not affect it in any way. As 
in the past and present, the Association will be 
known for what it stands for and accomplishes 
- « » not just for what it is named. 


After the closing of the ballot boxes on Jan- 
uary 23, our Association will be stronger than ever. 
The leadership energy which has gone into the 
debate about the name will be channeled just as 
effectively into jobs which await us. 


Your Association is on the threshold of its 
greatest accomplishments. Our unity is assured by 
our great bonds of tradition and fraternity. 


Sincerely yours, 
Marion N. Kershner 
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By William M. Freeman 





ORRIED OVER THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK? All those optimistic fore- 

WwW casts from captains of industry the newspapers print at this season 
are wonderfully reassuring on problems of inflation and the estimated depth 
of the individual pocketbook. However, the gnawing worry is that the same 
business leaders make exactly the same pronouncements of optimism year 
after year. Come New Year's, the happy outlook boys are in for their 
seasonal outpourings. 

Here’s something a little more solid: Three giants of American industry, 
Ford, Standard Oil of New Jersey and Chrysler, are planning to spend huge 
sums for expansion. Ford will invest $500 million this year and as much 
again divided between 1957 and 1958. Standard will invest $1.2 billion 
this year. Chrysler will invest $1 billion over the next five years. 

Note the word “invest.” These three top companies are not giving the 
money away. They are putting it into new plants, machinery, jobs and 
equipment with the expectation of getting it back, plus a profit, over a 
period of years. 

I do not mean to suggest that the optimism current as the holiday decora- 
tions come down is necessarily insincere. I believe the forecasters mean 
what they say, and that sometimes they have been disappointed. I merely 
call attention to three who have gone far beyond the optimism. 


JOBS, PLENTY OF 'EM 


A little over 15 years ago Henry A. Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, 
was talking of the great prospect for 60 million employed. What a day of 
prosperity that would be, when the Commerce Department announced that 
the tremendous figure had been reached! 

All this is by way of preface to reporting that the country now has 65 
million employed. There can be no doubt that this is a highly significant 
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figure. It could be attacked as indicating merely that the economy is expand- 
ing along with the population and that the increase is “normal” or less than 
it should be, so that the ratio of employment to population is dropping. 


Well, it isn’t so. Employers usually expand hours of workers on the 
payroll before they add new workers. This is far less expensive if it turns 
out that the new orders coming in don’t continue to come in. When the 
actual number of employed goes up against a seasonal downtrend, and goes 
up sharply, and far more than the ratio of jobs to population would indicate, 
one conclusion is apparent: Business men are confident—sure enough of 
customers and sales to make more products and supply more services and, 
accordingly, to hire the workers needed. 


It is all a logical extension of the original Henry Ford concept of paying 
workers enough to make them customers. And it is the exact opposite of 
what happened in the Thirties, when business men lost this same confidence, 
let workers go and thereby lost their customers too. The essential truth is 
that the worker and the customer are the same person. The fact that the 
business men turned out to be right in losing confidence is cold comfort. They 
made themselves right. 


FINDING A NEW HOME 


There are legitimate worries enough. as it happens. How does a company 
go about deciding where to put a new plant? 


Such matters as local taxes, suitable land, existing buildings or projected 
structures, room for expansion, available water and power, nearness to raw 
materials, distance from markets, sufficient labor, enough housing for 
workers and a hundred other factors enter into such a decision. 


General Electric, an old hand at selecting plant locations, had some things 
to say to communities on their obligation to “the good employer.” In a 
bulletin sent te managers of its 131 plants the giant company said it pre- 
ferred to avoid those communities in which business is “a whipping post” 
for political and financial discrimination. The company said it is important 
to get “understanding, respect and fair treatment” on such matters as taxes, 
law enforcement and court decisions. 


It said: “This is a matter of growing importance as a result of the way 
sO Many communities in recent years have been increasingly allowing their 
public servants to practice, as ‘good politics, the strangling of the industrial 
golden goose that lays the golden eggs of local prosperity by such things 
as discriminatory taxation, unwise zoning or building ordinances, or even by 
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choosing to protect lawbreakers in their brutal abuses of the persons and 
property of peaceful, law-abiding citizens.” 

The big company’s views are especially important because of the con- 
tinuing struggle of some areas, the South in particular, to obtain new in- 
dustries. G.E. has some 230,000 workers, of whom 40 per cent are in New 
York and Massachusetts, and 90 per cent are in the industrial region north 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi. 


THE UNHAPPY TAX MAN 


True enough, local governments have weird ideas on public relations, 
not only in dealings with big corporations but with individuals. In Los 
Angeles, the concept of the public servant is carried to this extreme: 

The county tax collector and the assessor ordered their staffs not to smile 
or look happy in the presence of taxpayers. A supervisor explained: “After 
all, the taxpayers are unhappy, so we must be unhappy too.” Clerks were 
instructed to appear glum, rather than carefree or gay, in corridors and 
elevators. 

There is a job for a high-level public relations expert who will put across 
in every possible way the concept that in a free country it is actually a 
privilege to operate a government and pay for it, rather than an oppressive 
and unhappy duty. 





Inscription on the Gravemarker of a Horse T hief 


He found a rope and picked it up 
And with it walked away. 

It happened that the other end 
A horse was hitched, they say. 

They took the rope and tied it up 
Unto a hickory limb. 

It happened that the other end 
Was somehow hitched to him. 





Advice to new foremen: “Don’t try to bluff your people. If they like 
you, they'll carry you. If they think you're a phony, they'll hang you higher 
than a kite."—Carl J. Giblin, Parker Appliance Co., in FACTORY MAN- 
AGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 
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Organizing 
Your Talk 


ETTING desired results from Of course, in a well developed 
G your talk requires careful or- talk, the three basic points above are 
ganization. elaborated somewhat. Generally, the 
following stens are suggested in con- 


A story is told of a backwoods ° — 
ventional organization: 


preacher, unusually successful with 
his sermons, who explained his tech- 1. Interest and attention step. 
nique: “First, I tells em what I'm (This may be a news item, an anec- 
gonna tell ’em. Then, I tells ’em. dote, a question or some other device 
Then, I tells ‘em what I told 'em.” for introducing the second step.) 

2. Point of view step. (This is a 
brief, clear statement of the theme 
of the talk, a statement of the ground 
to be covered, a statement of belief.) 


The basic points of speech organ- 
ization are summed up in this story. 
Follow this plan and your speech will 
march forward to a predetermined 


conclusion. Remember, it is better 3. Central idea step. (This is a 
to start on a short journey and ar- general statement of the main reason 


tive, than it is to start on a long OF justification for the point of view. 
journey and never arrive. Your lis- It should answer the question, why?, 
teners need to know where you pro- Ff the point of view.) 

pose to take them. They need to 4. Support step. (This step brings 
know when they arrive. in evidence, such as hypothetical and 


(Second of a series of articles) 
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factual illustration, testimony, statis- 
tics, and comparison, in support of 
the central idea. Restatement is also 
important here. ) 


5. Summary and conclusion step. 
(This is a restatement of the point 
of view and central idea in the light 
of the evidence presented.) 

In the above steps, the first to be 
considered are point of view and 
central idea. When these two have 
been carefully phrased, the rest fol- 
lows easily. 

Let us apply these steps to a hypo- 
thetical speech situation in which we 
want to discourage our listeners from 
over-extending their credit through 
installment buying: 


(1. “I TELLS "EM WHAT I'M 
GONNA TELL 'EM”) 


A. Interest: “Today's news carries 
the story that all government restric- 
tions on credit buying have been 
discontinued. Now you can buy any- 
thing from a baby carriage to a 
Cadillac with nothing down and five 
dollars a week for the rest of your 
life. To many, this may seem a fine 
thing, but if we think this over a bit 
we may decide that 


B. Point of view: “Installment buy- 
ing should be avoided wherever possi- 
ble because 


(II. “I TELLS *EM”) 


A. Central idea: “such buying leads 
people to spend unwisely beyond 
their means.” 


January 


B. Supporting evidence 

1. Hypothetical illustration: Sup- 
pose, for instance, a man who has a 
wife and three small children has a 
yearly income of $3,000, obligates 
himself through installment buying 
to spend over $3,500 per year. This 
is obviously not wise.” 

2. Factual illustration: “To some of 
you this may seem fantastic, but I 
know of a number of actual cases of 
this sort. In the earlier period of 
unrestricted consumer credit, I had 
an uncle with a yearly income of 
$3,600. He paid out $2,000 for food 
and clothing for his family. But, his 
other expenses and his easy payment 
obligations also totaled $2,000 per 
year. Through installment buying 
he had obligated himself to pay out 
$400 more per year than he actually 
earned.” 

3. Testimony: “Mr. Jasper Doakes, 
president of the Gibraltar Insurance 
Co., recently said, ‘If I were to name 
one single factor more responsible 
than any other for policy lapses, I 
would say it was over-extension of 
credit through unwise installment 
buying.” 

4. Comparison: “A swimmer can 
make fairly good progress if he at- 
taches a five pound weight to him- 
self. But if he keeps on adding such 
weights, finally he will no longer be 
able to stay afloat. Just so in the 
case of the unwise installment buy- 
er. He keeps adding to his obliga- 
tions till they finally drag him 
under.” 
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(Ii. “I TELLS "EM WHAT 
I TOLD ’EM”) 


Summary and conclusion: “Gentle- 
men, in view of the unhappy experi- 
ences of the past with unrestricted 
credit, our future will be happier if 
we restrict our installment buying to 
the lowest possible amount.” 

In the foregoing hypothetical talk, 
it will be noted that only the brief- 
est examples were given. To ex- 
pand such a talk, it is only neces- 
sary to include more examples of 
the various kinds uf supporting evi- 
dence. Each new example should be 
brought in by some kind of a tran- 
sition statement, showing how this 
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example further illustrates the point 
of view and central idea. 

A couple of final pointers should 
be made on introductions and con- 
clusions. In the interest step, or in- 
troduction, never begin by using the 
vertical pronoun, “I.” Avoid state- 
ments such as, “J thought you might 
like to hear about installment buy- 
ing,” or “I’ve been trying to think 
of something interesting.” Get to 
the interest step right away. 

On conclusions, sum up what you 
have developed in the talk and show 
that what you have said leads log- 
ically to your earlier stated point of 
view. 





A hypochondriac on vacation sent his psychiatrist a card saying: “Am 


having a fine time. Why?” 





Here are the answers to “Are You Well Informed” on page 24. If you 
have answered all the questions correctly, you are keeping yourself well 


informed. 


1—"Span of control” refers to the number of persons. an executive or 


supervisor controls with efficiency. 


2—“Two-way” communication in management is the passing of information 
from the superior to the supervisor and from the supervisor to the 


superior. 


3—A “bug” is a union label or stamp indicating that a product has been 


produced under union conditions. 


4—The NAF’s International Management Man of 1955 was Sir Percy Mills, 
first president and organizer of England’s Institute of Industrial Super- 


visors. 


5S—United States Steel Corp. (d) Clifford F. Hood 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. (c) Gwilym Price 
Pan American World Airways Inc. (a) Juan Trippe 


General Motors Corp. (b) Harlow Curtice 














By Samuel Irish 


HE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, or lack of them, of the second session of the 84th 
Congress which opened this month will have special interest and impact 
for supervisors this year. 


Of immediate dollars and cents concern will be action on the bill for 
relieving unemployment in depressed areas. Yes, despite a general all-time 
high in employment, there is relatively sharp unemployment in certain 
localities. The measure is getting immediate attention from the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare with Senator Paul Douglas, a 
former professor of economics, acting as chairman for the hearings. It would 
make $200 million available for creating jobs through federal-state co-opera- 
tion, including tax help, public works, supplementary unemployment com- 
pensation, and surplus food grants. 


A measure about which there’s very sharp difference of opinion as to 
whether it will cost supervisors, and other Americans, more money in the 
way of upped bills for gas (for cooking and heating) is the so-called 
“Natural Gas Bill.” This measure would exempt producers of natural gas, 
most of whom are oil companies also, from price regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission. Until a couple of years ago, the FPC itself took the 
position that it had no authority over prices until the gas was actually 
moving in interstate pipelines. In 1954, however, the Supreme Court told 
the Commission otherwise. 


Supporters of the bill insist that price regulation will stifle the natural gas 
industry, which did more than $212 billion worth of business last year, accord- 
ing to FPC. They contend regulation will take the incentive away from ex- 
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ploration and development of new sources, resulting in decreased supplies for 
consumers and consequently increased prices in the long run. 


Opponents assert a basic philosophy that the oil companies did nothing 
to create the gas some 300 million years ago. They claim lack of regulation 
would cost consumers an additional $800 million a year, and that industries 
using gas as basic fuel in their plants will suffer. 


Positions on the proposal cut across party lines, with Republicans from 
consuming areas, such as New England, finding common cause with liberal 
Democrats such as Senators Douglas, Humphrey, Lehman and the like. The 
bill passed the House by the narrowest of margins (209-203) in the first 
session, and is scheduled for early action in the Senate by Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson, whose home state of Texas is the largest gas producer. In 
the House, it was opposed by 136 Democrats and 67 Republicans. It was 
supported by 123 Republicans and 86 Democrats, 69 of whom were Southern 
Democrats. 


Other measures in the works would reduce the age at which women can 
retire and receive social security, as well as extend coverage to many self- 
employed groups; tax cuts to help low-income groups (which comprise the 
majority of voters in the election year), and school and road construction 
programs. This latter probably will be more on the pay-as-you-go idea 
than on the gigantic special bond issue to be ignored in the national debt 
that was originally proposed by the Administration. 


POLITICS TO LIVEN SESSION 


Of course, the substance of much of the foregoing can be said to be in 
Eisenhower's program. But you can argue just as truthfully that it’s a con- 
tinuation of the old New Deal-Fair Deal. 


Whichever party can grab the credit, the point is that with the greatest 
political prize in the world at stake next year, both Congress, which is 
Democratic, and the Administration, which is Republican, are going to be 
in there vying with each other for farmers, for old people, of which there 
are an increasing number, for Labor, and for that most powerful group of all, 
the taxpayers. 


Of great significance is the establishment of the concept that our govern- 
ment can and should protect our people from economic tides over which 
individuals and groups affected have no control whatever. A good ex- 
ample, on the highest levels of high finance, is the fourth increase in the 
re-discount rate approved by the Federal Reserve Board. This is what banks 
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have to pay for money. Purpose of the fourth increase, as with the other 
three in 1955, was to make going into debt a little more difficult. 






























MORE LABOR MARRIAGES 


Union mergers are gaining impetus as a result of the AFL-CIO merger. 
Likeliest get-togethers soon, according to scuttlebut at the Department of 
Labor, involve rival shoe, textile, paper, wood, chemical unions. There's 
talk that the AFL meat cutters and CIO packinghouse workers, the AFL 
aluminum workers and CIO steel workers will wed. But many mergers 
face high hurdles since union officials at all levels are reluctant to surrender 
jobs and power. 


The AFL-CIO merger has been under spirited attack by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and other business spokesmen as monopolistic, 
with concentration of tremendous financial and economic power in the hands 
of a few individuals at the top of the combined organization. With com- 
bination also comes greater political power. For although rank and file 
union members do not necessarily follow their leaders politically, as re- 
peated Republican senatorial victories in Ohio show, nonetheless “Big 
Labor” endorsement for a candidate indisputably is a leg-up in getting a 
sizeable chunk of union votes—and union funds. 


With greater economic power at the top, the unions will have even greater 
political power. 


On the other hand, union spokesmen point out that the AFL-CIO merger 
only involves about 15 million workers out of a total labor force of some 
65 million. Economic and political power at the top, they say, is as nothing 
compared to that in the hands of top management of General Motors, US. 
Steel, or the new bank combinations. 


We, as a nation, seem to be in an era of bigness—Big Business, Big Labor, 
Big Government. 





As the doctor walked into his office he noticed a hard-boiled individual 
and an old maid waiting. He asked his receptionist: | 
“Who came first, the hen or the yegg?” 





If you are poor at spelling, it helps a lot if your handwriting is 
terrible too. 
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“We'll get what information we can, but I doubt if we'll be 
going that high.” 





Professional Status 


by Emil F. Blase 
NAF National Director 


ROBABLY one of the more controversial issues which the NAF has had to 
Prince in recent years is the concept of “professional status” for the foreman 
and management man. 

Quite often the dissenting opinions come from the accepted professions 
such as engineers, doctors, and scientists. This is not as it should be. It needs 
to be pointed out that there is a large area of human interests that cannot 
be served by any scientific means 

You cannot put a man’s feelings of love, hate, prejudice, etc., in a test 
tube, shake and pour out the solution to his problems. The engineer and 
doctor can only cope with data and facts. They are quite at sea when they 
try to deal thus with human emotions. 

The emphasis on accumulation of scientific knowledge is so great, we 
begin to assume that the scientific approach is the only approach. Granted 
that the “A” bomb and the “H” bomb are great engineering successes, they 
could hardly be called moral victories. 

To combat the creed of scientific supremacy, the foreman will have to do 
more than render lip service. He will not acquire professional status merely 
by donning the cape and joining the class. 

The surest and quickest road to this end is to BE a foreman in every sense 
of the word. 

There is no doubt that the universities will someday recognize their failure 
in equipping the graduate with a firm indoctrination of the intrinsic values 
of human relationship. Meanwhile the NAF and its code of ethics is a solid 


start. 


The ultimate recognition of his professional status is up to the foreman. 





Reprinted from the Leader, a monthly publication of the Sangamo Electric Man- 
agement Club. 
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Is Your 
Company 

A Stranger 
In Your 
Community? 


Some firms 


are popular 
out of town 
but wallflowers 


at home 


by Charles H. Reese 
vice president in charge of manufacturing 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 


ANY of us come from small 
M towns in which our mills are 
the predominant industry, and the no- 
tion that we can be strangers might 
seem absurd. 

Let's examine this idea and de- 
termine if we are a friendly neigh- 
bor, readily understood, and known 
to be ready to play our part in sup- 
porting deserving projects. 

We form ideas of a complete 
stranger by observing his personal 
characteristics and the manner in 
which he expresses himself. They 
may be friendly or surly, domineer- 
ing or Co-Operative, over-generous or 
miserly. In like manner, an indus- 
trial organization can be judged by 
what its employees say about it and 
by opinions of other members of 
the community. 

The attitude of a company con- 
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cerning mill visitors may be impor- 
tant. The physical condition of its 
properties, housekeeping inside and 
outside of the plant, and many other 
readily-observed characteristics create 
favorable or unfavorable impressions 
as to its status in a community. The 
extent and flavor of these attitudes 
largely influence an important item 
called community relations. Every 
supervisor knows how employee at- 
titude influences the effort of every 
worker, and community relations 
works the same way in its field. 
Most of us recognize that modern 
industrial management considers 
community relations not so much a 
problem but rather as an opportunity 
for developing better understanding 
by the members of the community of 
the basic operations, motives and 
objectives of a business enterprise. 
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Historically, this was not always the 
case. And it is well to note that the 
emergence of community relations is 
a concept of modern management. 

In any business, community rela- 
tions can strongly influence the suc- 
cess of the endeavor. It is not a 
problem of peculiar concern to the 
paper industry. Certain aspects of 
the problem, however, are peculiar to 
the paper industry, and we shall 
briefly examine them. 

Our company does not regard itself 
as being unusually proficient or ex- 
pert in this field. Yet a review of our 
activities and general thinking on 
this problem may be of interest. 

The primary goal of our company 
is to make money for, its owners 
(over 2,000 stockholders). Participa- 
tion in or expenditures for commu- 
nity relations are not justified unless 
they have a strong relationship to this 
goal. Immediately, we are confronted 
with the difficulty of measuring the 
results obtained. For this reason alone 
the principle can be easily violated. 

In the broad field of human rela- 
tions, it is easy to become so ab- 
sorbed in the interests of our em- 
ployees, their working conditions, 
pay, safe and comfortable working 
areas, job security, insurance benefits, 
vacations, opportunity for advance- 
ment, pensions, etc., that we may tend 
to feel that these factors by them- 
selves will produce harmonious em- 
ployee-employer relations. 

Actually, this may not be the case. 

It is probably impossible to estab- 
lish satisfactory relations by dealing 
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with employees alone. We must ex- 
tend our interests to our community 
neighbors and obtain their under- 
standing and approval of our activi- 
ties. If non-employee residents of 
our communities are unhappy and 
critical of our activities, their resent- 
ment is easily and quickly passed on 
to our employees with considerable 
exaggeration possible en route. 

Accordingly, whether or not we 
like it, we as supervisors are defi- 
nitely involved in community rela- 
tions. A safe generalization is that 
favorable relations must be earned. 
They are not bestowed. Even though 
a company takes every reasonable 
means to deserve and obtain accept- 
ance by the community, successs is 
not guaranteed. We may provide mil- 
lions of dollars per year in payrolls, 
much of which will be spent locally. 
We may be a large purchaser of 
goods and services, a large taxpayer 
asking no bargains, a generous contri- 
butor to charities and not a drain 
on them, an over-all good member of 
the community, and yet we may not 
have acceptance. 

It took a long time for most of us 
to recognize this situation, but there 
is ample evidence that the value of 
good community relations is appreci- 
ated as an important element in the 
success of an organization. 

In Wisconsin, we have an organi- 
zation known as Information Service. 
It conducts workshop sessions, offers 
counsel and advice on policies and 
practices concerned with community 
relations, and provides a helpful ex- 
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change of ideas on the subject. Most 
paper mills in Wisconsin avail them- 
selves of these services. 

Group efforts of this kind are very 
helpful in dealing with common 
problems peculiar .o the paper in- 
dustry. 

In 1953, the American Paper and 
Pulp Association issued a report on 
“A Study of Community Dependence 
on the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 
The statistical factors used in this 
study to arrive at dependency con- 
clusions may have been too conserva- 
tive. However, they point at the 
following interesting facts: Sixty-two 
per cent of the pulp and paper mills 
in our nation are located in towns of 
10,000 population or less; and that in 
the state of Wisconsin, which leads 
the nation in the number of workers 
dependent on the paper industry, 
about two-thirds of the mills are lo- 
cated in towns under 10,000 popula- 
tion. 

It is obvious that our impact on 
community relations is more impor- 
tant because of the location of a rel- 
atively large corporation in a small 
community. This puts the spotlight 
on Our activities. 

For many years, these paper mills, 
which are big frogs in small ponds, 
found themselves attempting to play 
the role of a benevolent year-round 
Santa Claus or a discredited Scrooge, 
depending upon conditions. Their 
large proportions made them ideal 
targets for criticism and contempt 
when the role of Santa Claus could 
not be played. 


IS YOUR COMPANY A STRANGER? 
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It is easy to see why this condition 
existed and the reasons for its change. 

Many of our companies were the 
offshoots of lumbering operations in 
an era when rugged individualism 
was the way of life. The loggers of 
those days probably gave very little 
thought to the items which are pres- 
ently so important to employees. No 
mass of laws and regulations covered 
their operations, working conditions, 
or migration. And they probably 
wanted it that way. 

The stability of pulp and paper 
mill employment overcame the need 
or necessity of constant moving. Low 
pay and difficult working conditions, 
however, were not immediately sup- 
planted by interest in the employee 
and in the community. 


Gradually an interest in the estab- 
lished employee and the community 
developed. At first, this interest was 
largely in a spirit of paternalism and 
proved unsatisfactory. As workers be- 
came more articulate, and as an un- 
derstanding of their problems was 
achieved, there followed a_ with- 
drawal from paternalism. Still further 
clarification of the worker's problem 
resulted in a cessation of mild hos- 
tility between employer and em- 
ployees. There developed a relation- 
ship of enlightened interest on the 
part of both factions. 

As we get to know our fellow 
workers and our neighbors, we in- 
creasingly realize that the percentage 
of eminently fair industrial people is 
high. They want to know more about 
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the reasons for our actions, and they 
want to play an active part in the 
show. 


In the early days, our company 
probably followed the general pattern 
which has been outlined. The con- 
temporary philosophy, and the one to 
which we presently subscribe, is far 
removed from the old concept. 

The new concept is based on the 
belief that co-operative participation 
is the key to community progress. 
Co-operation and participation by the 
residents of the community and the 
local industry, rather than dependence 
on local industry to inaugurate and 
underwrite all improvement projects, 
is essential to a strong program. I 
repeat we must not forget that the 
objective is to have an industry which 
makes reasonable profits for its own- 
ers. 

Currently, the city of Nekoosa, 
where our larger mill is situated, is 
building a badly-needed community 
swimming pool. Our company’s 
charitable and civic outlet, the Nepco 
Foundation, has agreed to contribute 
$60,000 toward the construction of 
this pool. Before we entered into 
an agreement, it was made clear that 
there must be participation by the 
city of Nekoosa. The interest 
shown by the residents and their 
enthusiasm toward sharing the cost 
has been heartening. As a matter of 
fact, the city is paying a large pro- 
portion of the cost. 

Another recent project involved 
beautification of a stretch of river 
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bank and the establishment of a city 
recreation park area. Here again, 
while we contributed liberally, the 
residents themselves formed volun- 
tary work crews for the purpose of 
cleaning out brush, building fire- 
places, etc. 

Many years ago, a Boys and Girls 
Club was organized in our local com- 
munity. A handsome lodge, several 
cabins and swimming and _ recrea- 
tional facilities were built on the 
shore of Nepco Lake. The company 
contributed the land and material, 
while the community members did 
the work. Today, this is a beauti- 
ful camp area where hundreds of 
youngsters enjoy the outdoors and 
organized activity each summer. It 
is a monument, if you will, to what 
can be accomplished through joint 
effort by community residents and 
the company. I believe there is an- 
other value to this kind of approach. 
People take a greater interest in 
projects to which they have con- 
tributed—either money or time—as 
compared to an outright gift. 


Last summer, we staged our first 
community-wide open house for em- 
ployees, their families and friends. 
The program lasted a week and drew 
about 15,000 visitors. I realize that 
an open-house program is nothing 
new to many of you, but it was a new 
and pleasant experience for us. It 
was encouraging to see the way peo- 
ple, both employees and non-em- 
ployees, offered their help. For ex- 
ample, a Port Edwards minister, who 
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STRICTLY BUSINESS by McFeatters 









































“Now don’t forget—if you turn the wrong valve ... Boom!” 
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came down for a visit, helped serve 
ice cream to the hungry crowd. 

Here is one more example: A few 
years ago, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co. presented a 35-acre planted 
forest lot to the high school in Ne- 
koosa. In addition to providing a 
living school room for the study of 
conservation and forestry practices, 
pulpwood was harvested from this 
forest last year by the school’s con- 
servation club. This wood was sold. 
It provided funds to finance educa- 
tional trips for members of the club. 

There are other similar instances 
where the company has entered into 
projects with one or the other of our 
communities as partners. 

All of these projects in which we 
participate are given ample cover- 
age in Our Company magazine which 
is mailed to the homes of all em- 
ployees, is sent to schools, churches, 
professional men, and barber shops in 
our community, thus providing a 
further link with our neighbors. 

Unfortunately, there does not ap- 
pear to be any standardized formula 
for getting along in the community. 
We feel that a company must be in- 
terested in helping to improve the 
community in which it operates. Our 
company makes an effort in this di- 
rection by providing recreational fa- 
cilities, liberal support of hospitals 
and schools, and providing each year 
four, four-year college scholarships 
through our Nepco Foundation. Fi- 
nancial aid in home building, a pro- 
gram of free medicai examinations 
for our employees, establishment of 
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a realistic pension plan are other 
projects. 

But beyond these very tangible 
programs, and sometimes even more 
important, is the necessity for a com- 
munity-minded attitude on the part 
of all levels of management. We 
must sincerely feel our responsibili- 
ties as citizens of the community, 
and must be sensitive to the feelings 
and needs of our neighbors. There 
must be an open-door policy when it 
comes to explaining company mo- 
tives and actions. A suggested goal 
is to create in the minds and hearts 
of our community residents the con- 
viction that our company is an honest 
and reasonably humane organization. 
Also that it is neither overbearing in 
its contributions to community life 
nor an easy-touch in every scheme 
which might be classified as “civic 
improvement.” 

The development of community 
relations is sufficiently important to 
require the assignment of an indi- 
vidual within the company for the 
organization of a program. The scope 
of a community relations director's 
activities will be determined by the 
size of the company. This person 
must be familiar with the community, 
its people, its prejudices, its needs, 
and its ambitions. He should be 
equally familiar with the company, 
its motives, its limitations, and its 
operations. This man must have 
ready access to top management. He 
should meet with them and formu- 
late a community-relations statement 
of policy, then outline a program for 
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accomplishing the stated objectives. 
Such a program would involve regu- 
lar contact with schools, churches, 
newspapers, and thought leaders of 
the community. The director should 
be one to instill confidence in the 
people of the community, have them 
realize that the company sincerely 
believes in its stated community re- 
lations program, and is not merely 
giving lip service. 


When a company has convinced 
its neighbors that its policy is shar- 
ing, not just giving, progress has 
been made. It may be that the success 
of any company’s community rela- 
tions program is measured by how 
well it convinces its neighbors that 
it is trying in all appropriate ways 
to be a good, corporate neighbor and 
a good citizen. Then it will not be a 
stranger in the community. 





Creative Ability 
Can Be Improved 


Creative imagination is something a modern employer should consider 
when he assigns a man to a job, or a job to a man. 


But don’t get the idea creative imagination is something instinctive or in- 


born. 


special training. 


The ability to come up with constructive ideas can be improved by 


Joseph A. Anderson, general manager of the AC Spark Plug Division of 
General Motors Corp., Flint, Mich., discovered this in a creative training 
program given to 39 automotive engineers. 


Prior to the training, the group as a whole had an average of 82 ideas. 
After the training, however, this average increased to 116, a 41 per cent 


improvement. 


The highest portion of the group averaged 106 ideas at the beginning of 
training. After training the group averaged 133 ideas, a 25 per cent im- 


provement. 


The lower portion of the group averaged 60 ideas prior to training. But 
after the course this part of the group averaged 100 ideas, a 67 per cent im- 


provement. 


Anderson, who told about the results at a meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, said the before-and-after comparisons were 
based on two different forms of the same test. The test is known as the AC 


Test of Creative Ability. 
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For management men who shiver in this chilly season, green- 

eyed, blond Vera Miles, frolicking on a California beach, is a 

thoroughly warming sight. She got to California. the movies, and 
the beach via Oklahoma and a beauty contest. 
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Some laughs are awfully expensive 


Quit Your Kidding 


by Clyde Schlueter 


Accident Prevention Manager 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


pew seven years ago a garage 
mechanic boasted to a friend 
that he was strong enough to keep 
a pneumatic grease gun from work- 
ing. To prove it he held the nozzle 
in his fist and pressed the trigger. 
With an explosive hiss, the high 
pressure gun blasted a charge of 
grease deep into his hand. Today, 
seven years later, that grease is still 
festering inside the palm. Doctors 
just can’t get it out. They are trying 
deep therapy now, but nobody knows 
whether the mechanic’s hand will 
ever heal. 

This is just one of the many in- 
dustrial tragedies that happen every 
year as the result of horseplay. To 
those of us in the business of accident 
prevention, they are the most heart- 
rending cases of all because none 
of them need to have happened! If 
only somebody had used his head. 

You'd be surprised how many val- 
uable man-hours are lost because of 
the irresistible urge to “fool around.” 
These wasted hours mean wasted 
dollars—medical bills and some- 
times compensation which increase 
management's industrial insurance 
costs. 
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Accidents such as this are difficult 
to control because the urge to joke 
seems to be pretty much a part of 
human nature. But management can 
protect itself to some degree. 

Perhaps the best defense is con- 
stant alertness. If you are properly 
safety-conscious, you will drum into 
the minds of your employees the real 
seriousness of accidents—p hy sical 
damage, suffering and lost working 
time. To put these ideas across, you 
should emphasize accident prevention 
constantly . . . nothing less will give 
you maximum protection. 

We have seen, time and again, 
how alertness by management at all 
levels keeps the causes of accidents 
to a minimum. Yet horseplay is a 
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special hazard. The very buoyancy 
of human nature makes it impossible 
to eliminate completely the prank- 
ster as an industrial menace. He will 
always be a potential troublemaker 
as long as people laugh at his antics. 

Poor organization, faulty plant 
layout, and concentrations of young 
and high-spirited workers are also 
responsible. 

When the foreman discovers the 
reason, he should take corrective 
measures. Often a heart-to-heart talk 
will stop a playboy’s antics. If there 
are too many young fellows working 
together, it is a good idea to switch 
personnel to secure age balance. 

You can be sure that drastic meas- 
ures were taken after a safety engi- 
neer completed his investigation of 
one accident last year. A welder was 
severely injured and two people 
nearby were hurt in a mysterious ex- 
plosion. A checkup showed that 
somebody had filled a snuff box with 
an explosive mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen, placing the box in the path 
of an electric arc welder! The minia- 
ture bomb shattered the welder's 
safety glasses, the colored glasses 
beneath his safety glasses, and also 
the optical lenses he was wearing! 

Incidents like this are less likely 
to happen if your plant is arranged so 
each foreman can see every part of 
his department. Obviously, fooling 
around will be held to a minimum if 
the boss can see what's going on. 
But you sometimes run across indi- 
viduals who delight in flaunting the 
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rules. Horseplay gives people of this 
type an ideal way to express their 
contempt for authority. The only 
answer here is strict discipline— 
companies sometimes lay men off for 
this sort of playful disobedience. 

An effective technique was used by 
some companies to give their em- 
ployees a chance to wear off extra 
energy through plant recreational 
programs—baseball, volley ball and 
football. 

Companies which cultivate the 
competitive spirit between depart- 
ments can appeal to the horseplay 
addict along these lines: “Now, Andy, 
this accident’s going to keep us from 
winning the safety trophy .. .” 

One supervisor solved his horse- 
play problem by telling some of his 
older workers that “Now we have a 
lot of kids in this department. You 
fellows have got to help me by set- 
ting a good example and by seeing 
that they don’t pull a lot of fool 
tricks.” 

Another good technique is making 
the troublemakers responsible for 
safety. Put them on your safety 
committees. Insist that they make 
inspection tours and help enforce 
the company safety rules. 

Most horseplay addicts are trying 
to attract attention. If they are given 
responsible jobs looking out for the 
welfare of other employees, it may 
change them completely. 

One difficulty you face in control- 
ling practical joking is that the spirit 
of good fun may easily sweep away 
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the logical reserve of caution that has 
been built up by common sense and 
arduous training. Then, too, it's 
often hard for a man to see how his 
prank can cause real trouble. 

“Gee, I didn’t think she'd be that 
scared!” was the excuse offered by a 
jokester whose ingenuity led to 
months of hospital treatment for a 
fellow-worker. Knowing of one lady's 
skittishness about animals, a worker 
trapped a mouse and brought it to 
the plant. He made a box and deco- 
rated it with a big red bow. 

“It’s for you, Mary,” he said, hand- 
ing the package to her during the 
lunch hour. 

When the top was removed, the 
mouse jumped out. In a frenzy, the 
terrified lady climbed a chair and fell 
over backward. Months of special 
treatment were required to cure her 
back injury. 

Often you'll find a worker who 
wants to show his muscle by “stop- 
ping” moving belts or shafts. These 
would-be Tarzans may easily lose one 


or more fingers by simply touching a 
shaft with jagged protrusions rotat- 
ing like unseen knives which mash 
and tear. Of course, nobody can see 
a small set screw when the shaft is 
spiiming around. 

Less serious was the case of the 
factory worker whose back was dis- 
located because of his lunch bucket. 
Playful fellow employees spot-welded 
it to an iron shelf and the man 
climbed a stool to free it. He toppled 
over while tugging at his lunch pail. 

The ingenuity: of the man who 
“engineered” this practical joke is 
beyond question. Isn’t it a shame 
that his keen-mindedness couldn't be 
channeled into useful purposes? Per- 
haps this incident reveals a worker 
misplaced in a job which does not 
challenge him sufficiently. 

There are countless examples of 
horseplay. They happen in every 
factory. They cost industry a great 
deal of money, and workers untold 
misery and wage loss every year. 





Advice is like snow: the softer it falls, the longer it dwells 
upon, and the deeper it sinks into the mind.—Coleridge. 





It was called to our attention that girls and cars are the same. You 


can use a paint job to conceal the years . . 


story. 


. but the lines tell the 
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| Here are the answers to “Test Your Word Sense” on page 33. 
1-c, 2-d, 3-c, 4-a, 5-c, 6-a, 7-d, 8-b, 9-d, 10-c, 11-b, 12-a 
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MONKEY BUSINESS 


Client, telephoning from prison: “They've shaved my head. cut a slit in 
my pant legs and rolled up my sleeves. What'll I do?” 
Lawyer: “My advice to you is that whatever you do, don't sit down.” 


Lawyer: “I got you a suspended sentence.” 
Murderer: "What does that mean?” 
Lawyer: “It means you're going to hang.” 





A newspaper in the west reported the death of a citizen by shooting. One 
paragraph of the story stated: 

“Fortunately for the deceased he had deposited all his money in the bank 
only the day before. He lost practically nothing but his life.” 





Say, George, did I tell you about that mansion I stayed in when I was 
in New York?” 

“No you didn't. What about it?” 

“Had 23 rooms and no toilets.” 

“Why that's incredible.” 

"Incredible! It's positively uncanny.” 


“Three years ago when i had rheumatism. Doctor. ou told me to avoid 
all moisture and dampness.” 

“Yes” 

“Do you think. Doctor, it would be at all possible for me to take a bath 


now?” 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 






by Lou Rosenthal 


a WRONG with supervi- 
sion and what's going to be 


done about it? Jack Curran, an in- 
dustrial worker who has been super- 
vised for 25 years, asked the question 
a year ago in MANAGE. 

Actually, Curran has passed out a 
shoe that could fit a lot of feet. After 
reading his piece, it is not hard to 
see why many good men shy away 
from supervisory jobs when offered 
to them. 

We believe there are no glib an- 
swers to either half of the question, 
for it deals with a big and intricate 
subject. However, while it is you and 
I who are most intimately concerned 
with this matter and whose future 
will be affected by what you and I 
are willing to do about the problem, 
there is a challenge, not only to us, 
but to industry and business as well. 
In view of recent events and the 
serious implication for all segments 
of our industrial democracy, it is in 
business’ self-interest to sit down in 
common counsel and seek a solution 
to the supervisory problem. I suggest 
that this can be done by shifting 
some weight from one side to the 
other, by shifting the emphasis from 


self-improvement to 
improvement. 

Each company has its supervisory 
problems, as we will admit. But, 
we're also quick to say that there’s 
nothing wrong in a NAF plant that 
its NAF club members don’t know 
about and aren’t trying to fix. There 
is more than competitive pride that 
keeps supervisors in a NAF plant on 
their toes because NAF men quickly 
learn the inspiring lesson of team- 
work. 

We regard the NAF organization 
as one of the most powerful educa- 
tional agencies the industrial world 
has ever known. A strong statement, 
but the practical achievements of the 
present organization over just a short 
time prove that the objects sought 
are being amply fulfilled. 

The 65,000-member National As- 
sociation of Foremen grew out of a 
Dayton, Ohio foremen’s club in 1925. 
It is a non-profit association of semi- 
autonomous clubs with objectives of 
management education. Under the 
guidance of NAF staff officials, af- 
filiated clubs sponsor self-develop- 
ment classes in management, empha- 
sizing the improvement of super- 


management- 
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vision of workers. It has grown at 
about 5,000 members per year since 
1950, and has increased its member- 
ship by over 1,000 per cent since 
1945. The association is made up of 
300 in-plant clubs and 40 city-wide 
clubs in 31 states, Canada and Puerto 
Rico. 

While the signs point to some 
significant changes in the NAF’s or- 
ganization and character, there will 
probably be no sharp break with the 
past policies that have kept the NAF 
on the right track and ramrodded it 
into leadership in the management 
field. Observers point out that the 
recent decisions made by the 98-man 
national board of directors is just 
another case where the NAF seems to 
be holding its old firm sense of 
leadership in the field. 

Among the recent NAF changes 
are: a new pocket-size MANAGE 
magazine, with special attention to 
makeup and a satisfying balance 
of material; the creation of a new 
department to be known as the 
research division of the educational 
department. The new department 
will conduct research studies of 
importance to first-level management, 
make NAF membership surveys, and 
develop new materials for education- 
al activities of the association; a 
greatly expanded management de- 
velopment program to serve the 
needs of an expanding membership. 

In a volunteer movement, one of 
the most important rules is to follow 
through when you accept a respon- 





sibility. We, in the NAF, firmly be- 
lieve that opportunity cannot be 
separated from responsibility. All 
NAF men understand that they must 
first deserve it if they are to seek 
recognition at the management level. 
They must look, act, and think like 
management. They must look like 
management by continous training 
with special effort on the develop- 
ment of poise, self-confidence, tact, 
and diplomacy. They must act like 
management by adhering to the 
highest of ethics, by developing and 
following sound human relations. 


We foremen are living in an age 
of growing collectivism. Our jobs 
carry tremendous responsibilities and 
important obligations to the men 
under our supervision. The foreman 
who neglects this responsibility or 
thinks lightly of his obligations had 
better make an honest effort to ana- 
lyze himself. 

Let us take to mind the various 
economic forces and factors that 
affect our jobs and everyday life and 
make an honest effort to seek and 
deserve recognition at the manage- 
ment level, co-operation at all levels 
and thank God for the challenge and 
responsibility of a competitive mar- 
ket. 

The only thing wrong with this 
concept is that the usual reply is, who 
will take care of me when the going 
gets tough? It’s the $64 question, 
and I can only answer it one way. 
Some of you are probably used to 
hearing it. 
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I, for one, believe that our im- 
portance to both management and 
labor lies in our neutrality. Neither 
they, nor we, can afford to abandon 
it. 

Yet, even as neutral employees, 
we foremen have our wants and 
needs, and it is executive manage- 
ment’s duty to itself to face these 
needs with mature judgment and 
conscientious deliberation, if only to 
preserve our present status. If this 
is not done, human nature being 
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very protection of the law he now 
ethically seeks to avoid. 

Some persons will assert that the 
conclusions herein set forth are self- 
evident, but will argue that our sug- 
gested approach, this dual process 
of self improvement and manage- 
ment recognition, is too slow to 
meet the challenge of these times. 
I am in no position to deny this. But, 
in my opinion there is no short cut. 
The only way to truth, that is to 
understanding, is through yourself. 





what it is, the day may soon come KEEP YOUR EYE ON YOUR 
when the foreman in American ine NAF CLUB—IT MAY SOLVE 
dustry will lose psychological touch YOUR SUPERVISORY PROB- 
with his own integrity and seek the LEMS. 





“In a surprising number of cases where business failure has been due to 
management deficiencies, the excutives involved have had long experience. 
Experience can be a trap as well as a teacher. It can make individuals 
self-satisfied and blind to the significance of change. New developments, 
seen through the lenses of experience, frequently are either grossly misin- 
terpreted or their significance is missed entirely.” Edward Walther, partner 
of Management Development Associates 





When gals eloped in days of yore 
Their parents fretted, fumed and swore. 
But modern folks don’t burst a bladder 
Instead they help them down the ladder. 





In-plant training courses, which meet high academic standards should be 
accreditable toward advanced degrees in engineering or science, according 
to Robert C. Kinter, professor of chemical engineering at Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Kinter told members of the American Society of Engineering 
Education that “once such standards of quality are met . . . there is no reason 
to penalize an employee because he took a company course. He should not 
be made to repeat the course in a college classroom and be bored with the 
procedure.” 











How would you have 
solved this? 





NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certifi- 
cates of special citation, all solutions to the problem must 
be postmarked no later than February 1, 1956. Address your 
solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 


321 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 











HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR FEBRUARY 


Kris, an industrial engineer for the Dipar Manufacturing Co., was asked 
to review a labor standard in final assembly. Bill, the foreman of the depart- 
ment, told him two of the men on the line complained that they couldn't 
“make out” on the standard. 

Kris reviewed the work-place layout and method carefully. Every- 
things appeared in good order. However, he noticed a strong odor of 
alcohol. He passed this on to Bill. Bill talked to the two men and also 
concluded that they had been drinking. He took a master key and searched 
their lockers. In one he found a partially filled pint of whiskey. 

He immediately called the two men into his office, told them what he had 
found and gave them both a disciplinary layoff of one week. A grievance 
was filed protesting this action. How would you have handled this situation 
and avoided a grievance? 

(Remember the deadline Feb. 1, 1956) 
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1956 PROBLEM OF 
THIS WAS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR DECEMBER 


Tod, a supervisor of some very highly 
skilled people, had just completed a 
quarterly evaluation of his employees 
when he was told that due to plant 
changes he would have to transfer two 
people. One of the transfers would re- 
ceive top-rate pay. 

Tod considered all his people, but de- 
cided that none were quite ready for the 
top-rate job. He was aware, however, 
that the prospect of promotion to the top- 
rate job was an incentive which produced 
fine work among his people. 

When a new man, an outsider, was 
hired for the top-rate job, morale fell in 
Tod’s department. His men felt that 
the new man reduced their chances of 
promotion to top rate. 

Tod’s problem was to find a way of 
convincing his people they still had op- 
portunity for promotion and top-rate pay. 
How would you have solved this? 


THE WINNERS 


The following are the best solu- 
tions to the supervisory problem for 
December. The winners have re- 
ceived checks for $10 each and a 
handsome two-color Merit Award 
certificate suitable for framing. 


TOD SHOULD TRAIN HIS MEN 
By Craig O. Martin, Fontana, Calif. 


Tod’s promotion of an outsider con- 
tradicts his desire to show his employees 
they have opportunities to make top-rate 
jobs. His action has already spoken 
louder than any other means of persua- 
sion. I believe the employees are justi- 
fied in resenting Tod’s action. 

If it is true that none of Tod’s em- 
ployees were capable of assuming the 
new job, then Tod did the right thing 
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in hiring a qualified outsider. At the 
same time, however, he must admit that 
he has failed to develop his own men. 

There is no quick solution to Tod’s 
problem of poor morale. It will help 
ease the situation if the new man is well 
qualified and likeable. Tod should make 
it a point to introduce him to all the 
employees. 

Tod should start developing the men 
under him for future job openings. He 
should decide what opportunities for pro- 
motion exist and encourage his men to 
aim for certain goals. Perhaps a night 
course at school would be helpful to some 
of the men. If the work is primarily 
mechanical, employees should be given 
opportunities to help out in more com- 
plicated work. 

Tod’s employees are watching him and 
waiting—not for words, or letters, or 
meetings, but for promotions. It is up 
to Tod to see that they are prepared for 
them. 


WHY WASN'T IT ME? 
By Charles H. Goris, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Now why didn’t I get that job?” ask 
Tod’s employees. In every case they de- 
serve an answer. They are good workers, 
yet not ready for promotion. 

The root of the problem may be in 
how Tod carries out the evaluation of his 


people. A change in this might solve 
his problem. 
Tod could start by explaining the 


evaluation rating program to his people. 
They should be told that promotion to 
top-rate is for those who have proven 
themselves on the job. 

In the past Tod has done the evalua- 
tion by himself. However, if he evalu- 
ated the employees and then reviewed his 
ratings with them it probably would help 
both parties. It might bring Tod's at- 
tention to some shortcomings in his 
method of judging the employees’ work. 
It would let the employee know where 
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he has to apply ‘himself to make a better 
grade. 


If an employee knows he is ready for 


promotion his morale should be _ high. 
This employee does not live in the fear 
that he will be passed over when promo- 
tions come up. He will work hard to 
retain his high rating. 


The very existence of an evaluation 
program shows that the company feels 


there is room for promotion among qual- 
ified employees. With new handling of 
the program each employee will be aware 
of what he must do to reach the point 
where he is ready for promotion. 


EXPLAIN THE CONSEQUENCES 
By Edward A. Zavis, Detroit, Mich. 


It would be wise for Tod to explain 


to his employees what might have hap- 
pened if he had selected one of them for 
a top-rated job despite his conviction that 
the person was not qualified. 
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After all, if the employee failed on the 
job he would lose confidence, maybe his 
job, and the company would lose money. 
Also, Tod’s recommendations would 
not be respected. However, if the person 
Tod brought in from outside is a success, 
then management will be more likely to 
accept his recommendations in the future. 

Tod should make it a point to spend a 
few minutes privately with each employee 
from time to time. He should tell them 
about their shortcomings and limitations 
and make suggestions on how they can 
be corrected and overcome. This would 
prove to them that he is interested in 
their future. It is equally important for 
him to commend them for good work and 
urge them on to better performance. 
There is no better way to build up morale 
than a sincere, personal approach. 

There is little doubt but that Tod’s em- 
ployees would recognize his intentions 
to help them advance. It would inevit- 
ably result in their respect and confidence, 
and bring a high-level of workmanship. 





A young man discreetly 


asked his blind date: 


“Do you shrink from kissing?” 
To which the date answered, 
"I'd be nothing but skin and bones if I did.” 





Science teacher: "What happens when a body is immersed in water?” 


Snuffy: “The telephone rings.” 





He: “No woman ever made me look stupid.” 


She: “Who did, then?” 





He had been sitting with his girl friend, Helga. . 


. an hour had gone by 


with no break in the silence in the parlor when suddenly Ole blurted: 


“Helga, vill you marry me?” 
“Yes,” Helga answered shyly. 


Another hour of unbroken silence and Helga asked: 


“Ole, vy don't you say something?” 
"I tank I talk too much already.” 
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MEMOGRAM, 


official 
newspaper of the Douglas Long 
Beach Management Club, was pre- 
sented with three second place awards 
by the Southern California Industrial 


monthly 


Editors Association. The publica- 
tion, which is edited by John McKee, 
won one award for the “Best Indus- 
trial Photograph,” another award for 
a picture layout on the annual circus 
for the children of employees, and 
the third for an article on plant 
suggestion awards. 


The Spang Chalfant Supervisors’ 
Association-Ambridge came up with 
something new and unusual for a 
club program at the October meeting 
with a “Gripe” night. 

Among the “gripes” discussed 
were: parking, a consistent five-day 
work week, use of materials, “voided” 
drawings still in use, company stock 
purchases through payroll deductions, 
new equipment, prompt action on 
complaints, lack of continual compli- 
ance with the NAF Code, and why 
all foremen don’t belong to the asso- 
ciation. 
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When members of the G&L Staff 
Club toured the Fond du Lac, Wis., 
newspaper COMMONWEALTH- 
REPORTER, they got a special edi- 
tion of the newspaper. Front page 
stories told about the tour, a talk 
A. H. Lange, the newspaper’s pub- 
lisher made before the group, history 
of the club, and other items of in- 
terest. 

The club also has a new program 
feature designed to increase reading 
of MANAGE. At each meeting the 
name of a member is drawn from a 
hat. He is called upon to answer a 
question taken from an article in the 
current MANAGE. If he can answer 
the question he wins a valuable prize. 
If not, the prize is held until next 
meeting when a new prize is added 
to the pot. 

a s . 

The Hamilton Foremen’s Club of 
Two Rivers, Wis., has set a new 
record for NAF promotion. 

The club told the story of the 
NAF to 148 guests from 47 com- 
panies in 21 cities at its Nov. 14 
meeting. 

* e * 

Campaign oratory, and promises 
were aplenty when the Pecco Fore- 
man’s Club, in David, Ky., prepared 
for the annual election of officers. 

Two intra-club political parties 
tried to get their slates into office. 
The parties were the “Davy Crockett” 
party or Davy-crats and the Knothole 
party. 

The Knotholers claimed David L. 
Frances, president of the Princess 
Elkhorn Coal Co., as one of their 
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members. But the Davy-Crats were 
quick to point out that he was not 
listed among the Knotholer commit- 
tees. Knotholers explained that he 
was too busy and had been excused 
from the work. 

One Davy-Crat campaigner offered 
to issue company pay checks three 
days early to all those voting for his 
party's slate. The Knotholers charged 
this was improper influence. They 
offered to provide tickets to Univer- 
sity of Kentucky football games in 
the 1956 season. 
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John C. Wood, a former national 
first vice president of the NAF, died 
Oct. 21 in Kalamazoo, Mich., of a 
heart attack. 

Wood, 55, was vice president in 
charge of all Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. manufacturing oper- 
ations in the U. S. and also a director 
of the company. He joined the 
Foremen’s Club of Kalamazoo in 
1942, served as Zone C vice presi- 
dent from 1946-1949 and was 
elected NAF first vice president in 
1948. 





NAF Calendar 


JANUARY 25-26-27-28, 1956 
Board of Directors Meeting 
Kansas City, Kansas 


FEBRUARY 4, 1956 
St. Louis Area Council Con- 
ference St. Louis, Mo. 
FEBRUARY 13-17, 1956 
Management Unity Seminar 
Dayton, Ohio 


APRIL 9-13, 1956 
Management Unity Seminar 
Dayton, Ohio 





NEW CLUBS 


Management Club of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Jacksonville Industrial Club 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kentucky West Virginia Gas 
Company Foremen’s Club 
Kentucky West Virginia Gas 
Co. 
Prestonsburg, Ky. 





Prospect: “Ye gads! What a tumbled down shack. What's holding it 
together?” 
Realtor: “The termites are holding hands.” 





Here are the answers to the B-Game on page 14. 
l-all, ball; 2-alm, balm; 3-ail, bail; 4-ark, bark; 5-lank, blank; 6-less, 


bless; 7-oil, boil; 8-oar, boar; 9-lack, black; 10-link, blink. 
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Plan Now to Attend 
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DJDVA AANNUAL COoMVeNLION 


National Association 


of Fore Wen 


Sept. 27-28-29, 1956 


Jefferson Hotel 


St. Louis. Missourt 

















